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WT  MATTERS  NOT  how  humble  the  start — nor  how  high  you 
may  wish  to  climb — there  is  always  some  way  that  the 
Cleveland  Trust  banks  can  aid  you  on  the  road  to  financial 
independence.  ^ From  the  savings  account,  which  is  always 
the  best  beginning,  the  service  of  these  banks  goes  on  through 
every  phase  of  your  personal  and  business  finances.  They 
offer  counsel,  help,  and  security  for  you  in  every  kind  of 
financial  transaction.  ^ Thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  placed  the  direction  of  their  financial 
affairs  in  our  care.  Their  savings — whether  big  or  little — 
receive  the  best  care  and  attention  we  know  how  to  give. 
To  insure  a lifetime  of  comfort  for  you  and  your  family,  to 
safeguard  your  property  and  business  and  to  guard  your 
loved  ones  when  you  pass  on,  make  use  of  all  the  services 
the  Cleveland  Trust  banks  offer  you. 

Resources  over  $300,000,000.00 

Member  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association  and 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Cleveland  Crust 


Aids  You  Every  Step  on  the  Way  to  Financial  Independence 
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The  right  Btyles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 
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ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Music  Remains  the  Fashion 

NOWADAYS,  there’s  more  of  a desire  to  be  able 
to  CREATE  MUSIC  OURSELVES.  Radio  has 
increased  appreciation  for  the  world’s  finest  art,  and 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  are  studying 
their  favorite  instruments.  The  time  spent  is  re- 
paid many  times  over  in  the  self-satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  play,  even  just  a little. 

Lyon  & Healy 

HURON  ROAD  AT  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND 


If  lou  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  This  Office  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You. 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


"You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know" 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(The  page  is  this  month  used  by  Miss  Dorothy  Hall  of  the  Publicity  Office  to  suggest  one  of 
the  most  human  opportunities  in  educational  philanthropy — helping  men  and  women  who  are 
“working  their  way”  through  college. — W.  F.  B.) 

"Learning  and  Labor" 
and  the  Emergency  Fund 

When  Oberlin  was  founded,  now  almost  a hundred  years  ago,  it  was  the  idea  of  its 
founders  that  work  and  study  should  go  hand  in  hand,  or,  as  our  seal  quaintly  has  it, 
“Learning  and  Labor”.  It  is  perhaps  refreshing  to  find,  in  this  age  of  flux,  that  while 
the  “learning”  has  not — we  hope — become  archaic,  the  “labor”  has  not  either.  In  a sur- 
vey made  last  fall  by  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  it  was  found  that  this  year  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  60%  of  the  men  and  30%  of  the  women  are  helping  them- 
selves in  some  measure,  either  with  regular  work  or  with  odd  jobs,  and  that  in  Ober- 
lin as  a whole,  including  the  Conservatory  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  40% 
of  the  men  and  19%  of  the  women  have  not  only  odd  jobs,  but  regular  work  of  some 
sort  during  the  school  year.  Of  course,  in  many  cases,  the  income  from  this  is  not 
great,  but  it  is  an  income,  and  illustrates  an  attitude  and  a tendency. 

With  such  a high  proportion  of  students  who  have  to  help  themselves,  financial  anx- 
iety and  near-casualties  are  bound  to  occur.  The  college  gives  what  aid  is  possible 
through  its  regular  scholarship  funds,  and  as  the  college  costs  have  increased,  the  amount 
so  given  has  been  proportionately  increased ; but  occasionally  individual  emergencies 
arise.  These  cases  have  to  be  provided  for  by  special  or  emergency  funds,  as  long  as  the 
funds  last,  which  are  separately  administered  in  consultation  with  the  Deans. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  cases  cared  for  by  these  funds: 

A boy,  whose  father  we  will  call  a small  town  barber,  entered  Oberlin  four  years  ago.  After 
a slow  start,  he  came  to  do  good,  reliable  work.  He  was  earning  board  and  room,  he  had  a laundry 
agency  and  a news-paper  route,  and  took  on  many  odd  jobs.  At  this  relatively  promising  stage, 
the  summer  after  his  third  year,  he  had  to  have  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  emergency  funds,  in  addition  to  scholarship  loan,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  come  back  for  his  last  year. 

A senior  girl,  who  had  never  asked  for  help,  was  discovered  to  be  living  with  her  mother 
and  brother  in  an  apartment  that  was  insufficiently  heated,  without  warm  clothing,  and  without 
enough  to  eat.  Through  the  emergency  fund  she  was  given  the  proper  clothing  and  board  for  two 
meals  a day  at  one  of  the  dormitories,  from  Thanksgiving  until  June.  With  a slight  surplus  from 
her  board  money  the  girl  bought  the  first  dress  she  had  ever  bought  for  herself.  She  has  gained 
weight,  and  is  a different  person  in  her  eager  enjoyment  of  life. 

A boy  who  is  one  of  eight  children,  whose  father  is  very  poor  and  whose  mother  is  dead,  has 
had  to  support  himself  from  childhood.  He  had  an  extremely  difficult  time  the  first  semester,  and  it 
was  found  that  he  was  very  hard  of  hearing.  After  an  investigation  made  with  the  help  of  the 
Physics  Department,  the  boy  was  purchased  an  $80.00  acousticon  on  the  emergency  fund,  and  is  mak- 
ing rapid  improvement. 

A girl  who  was  desperately  poor  received  word  before  the  Christmas  holidays  that  her  father 
had  been  in  an  accident  and  would  have  to  spend  at  least  the  winter  in  the  hospital.  She  is  sup- 
porting herself  as  much  as  she  can,  but  she  could  hardly  keep  above  water  if  it  were  not  for  the 
occasional  small  doles  the  emergency  fund  is  able  to  spare  her. 

Cases  like  these  are  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  Where  $50.00  is  needed  the 
emergency  fund  can  usually  spare  $25.00  or  $10.00,  but  it  at  least  endeavors  to  keep  going 
those  students  who  are  worth  a college  education,  who  are  trying  their  best  to  get  it, 
but  who  could  not  carry  on  without  some  help. 
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Undergraduates  who  plan  to  go  out  from  Ober- 
lin to  find  jobs  this  summer  in  order  to  provide  the 
needed  funds  for  continuing  their  education  next  fall, 
keenly  realize  that  the  opportunities 


URGENT 
NEED  OF 
SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 

By 

Roscoe  Bloss,  ’32 


for  summer  work  is  at  fin  extremely 
low  ebb.  Despite  Oberlin’s  compara- 
tive isolation  from  its  economic  strife 
of  the  rest  of  world,  we  here  have  a 
fair  idea  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  present  depression. 

No  one  realizes  the  cruelty  of  the 


depression  more  than  the  men  who  are  looking  for  jobs 
and  cannot  find  them.  Oberlin  undergraduate  men,  not 
possessing  the  selling  power  of  a degree,  willing  to  ac- 
cept almost  any  job  which  will  enable  them  to  continue 
their  education  now  when  the  advantage  of  a college 
diploma  is  more  obvious  than  ever  before,  are  faced  with 
the  extreme  possibility  of  a summer  of  idleness,  which 
will  mean  that  many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  return 
to  college  and  their  number  will  be  added  to  the  already 
too  large  list  of  men  without  jobs. 


It  is  not  ethical  to  urge  that  jobs  be  given  college 
students  before  the  men  with  starving  families  are  taken 
care  of,  but  there  are  many  lines  of  work  which  college 
men  can  uniquely  carry  on  to  better  advantage  than  un- 
educated men. 


Furthermore,  the  college  youths  represent  the  future. 
Unskilled  laborers  with  unstable  economic  backgrounds 
represent  the  past.  They  will  always  be  ruled  by 

ecoonmic  uncertainty.  The  group  of  college  men  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their 
economic  condition  later  in  life.  When  they  receive  their 
college  education,  they  have  definitely  climbed  out  of  the 
class  which  never  knows  where  tomorrow’s  bread  is 
coming  from. 

About  three  hundred  of  the  six  hundred  men  en- 
rolled in  the  college  are  in  such  financial  conditions  that 
they  find  college  aid  essential,  in  the  form  of  loans  or 
gifts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  most  of  them,  as 
many  as  can  find  jobs  around  the  town  and  campus,  work 
while  they  are  in  college.  The  summer  season  repre- 
sents their  golden  opportunity  to  get  a little  money  saved 
in  order  to  come  back  to  college.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  many  of  the  men  now  in  cpllege  would  not  be  here 
if  they  were  unable  to  work  during  the  summer.  Many 
men  who  need  a college  education  to  remove  economic 
uncertainty  from  their  lives  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a college  education  if  they  do  not  work  this  summer. 

There  are  jobs  which  college  men  could  do.  There 
are  many  projects  which  might  be  entirely  carried  out 
with  student  labor. 

An  emergency  committee  for  summer  employment 
to  aid  students  who  must  have  work  has  been  formed. 
Only  students  who  need  work  to  stay  in  college  will  be 
considered  as  applicants.  1 he  support  of  the  alumni  in 


business  and  executive  positions  would  ably  assist  the  ef- 
forts which  students  are  making  to  provide  the  needy 
among  them  with  economic  assurance  of  continued 
education. 

Each  individual  alumnus  is  urged  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  launching  a project  in  which  student  help 
might  be  utilized,  or  investigating  conditions  and  exert- 
ing influence  in  favor  of  placing  Oberlin  students  with 
employers. 

Such  alumni  as  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  this  ef- 
fort are  asked  to  write  at  once  to  Chairman,  Student 
Emergency  Employment  Committee,  Men’s  Building. 

To  the  reunion  classes  this  year  there  will  be  evident 
certain  physical  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
campus  since  their  last  reunion.  The  most  conspicuous 
will  be  the  removal  of  French  Hall,  of 
Spear  Laboratory,  and  of  several  old 
CAMPUS  houses  opposite  the  campus  on  North  Main 

CHANGES  street,  and  of  Council  Hall,  which  is  re- 

placed by  Bosworth  Hall.  Back  of  Bos- 
worth  Hall  will  be  found  the  three  new  theological  dor- 
mitories, Morgan,  Shipherd,  and  Mead. 

Across  the  campus  one  will  note  that  the  old  Second 
Church  is  minus  its  steeple.  Otherwise  the  exterior  of 
this  building  remains  the  same,  though  inside  large  cases 
of  zoological  specimens  occupy  what  was  the  main  audi- 
torium of  the  church,  and  the  gallery  and  choir  loft  are 
changed  into  class  rooms;  the  remaining  space  is  devoted 
to  laboratories. 

On  North  Main  street  opposite  the  campus  the  old 
house  and  several  stores  have  been  removed. 

Westervelt  Hall  on  South  Main  street,  though  ap- 
pearing on  the  outside  just  as  it  did  as  a high  school,  and 
not  greatly  altered  on  the  inside,  is  new  in  its  use  as  a 
College  building. 

On  West  Lorain  street  East  Lodge,  or  Johnson’s,  as 
it  was  known  to  an  older  generation,  is  now  the  Geo- 
graphical Laboratory',  and  West  Lodge  is  filled  with 
offices  for  faculty  members  and  administrative  service. 
The  next  two  houses,  which  includes  the  very  ancient 
one  at  the  corner  of  Woodland  avenue,  are  used  as  over- 
flow storage  for  the  library'. 

The  new  swimming  pool  for  women  stands  just  east 
of  Allen  Hospital  and  in  line  with  it.  Behind  the  pool 
and  hospital  is  the  greatly  enlarged  Galpin  Field. 

Down  in  the  Arboretum,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Plum,  is  the  new  amphitheater,  the  landscaping  of  which 
should  be  practically  finished  by  June. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  has  gradually  ac- 
quired more  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Plum.  With  a 
few  thousand  dollars  at  its  command,  it  and  the  College 
could  landscape  the  creek  banks  and  develop  a parkway 
that  would  be  a pride  and  joy. 


3° 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

"Of  Many  Lives" 


T T is  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  first  day  of  spring; 

it  is  also  the  feast  of  St.  Benedict.  There  is  a pop- 
ular proverb  to  the  effect  that  by  St.  Benedict’s  day  the 
swallow  is  beneath  the  roof,  and  the  swallows  are  indeed 
circling  about  the  eaves  of  the  houses  and  the  arches  of 
the  Old  Bridge.  The  air  is  springlike,  but  the  hills  are 
misty  and  withdrawn,  and  the  rain  falls  steadily.  It 
looks  innocent,  the  Tuscan  rain,  but  it  means  business. 
It  may  rain  on  for  weeks. 

But  the  aspect  and  spirit  of  Florence  are  not  spring- 
like. Upon  every  building  of  importance,  public  or  pri- 
vate, the  tricolour  is  at  half-staff,  for  at  Pisa,  a few  miles 
away,  men  are  searching  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
forests  on  the  shore  for  the  bodies  of  the  flyer  Madda- 
lena  and  his  two  companions,  who  fell  from  the  clouds, 
two  days  ago,  as  if  smitten  by  a thunderbolt.  All  Italy 
mourns  them  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
devoted  their  lives,  the  aerial  glory  of  their  native  land. 
“ Their  sacrifice,”  says  La  Nazione,  “ will  be  a spur  and 
an  example  to  the  conquests  of  tomorrow.” 

The  poet  Carducci,  alluding  to  the  heaped-up  his- 
tory that  lies  heavy  upon  this  land  and  that  would  crush 
out  its  very  life  if  it  were  not  suffused  and  impregnated 
by  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  youth — Carducci  called  the 
Italian  people  a “ race  of  many  lives.”  I remembered 
his  words  this  morning  as  I thought  of  the  tragedy  of 
Pisa  and  reflected  that  today  was  the  feast  of  St.  Bene- 
dict— that  all  over  Italy,  all  over  the  world  indeed,  men 
still  held  in  reverence  the  memory  of  the  Patriarch  who, 
almost  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  only  way  that 
was  then  possible,  renewed  the  civilization  of  western 
Europe  and,  like  Abraham,  became  the  father  of  an  elect 
race.  As  in  duty  bound,  I entered  the  Batlia,  his  church 
and  Dante’s,  where  his  sons  were  singing  Mass  in  his 
honour.  “ He  asked  life  of  Thee,”  they  sang,  “ and 
Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  him  length  of  days  forever. 
H is  seed  shall  be  mighty  in  the  earth,  the  generation  of 
the  upright  shall  be  blessed.” 

But  the  contrasts  of  the  day  were  not  over.  I re- 
membered reading  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a pious  citizen  of  Figline,  which  is  al- 
most a suburb  of  Florence,  dying  far  away  from  his 
home,  provided  in  his  will  that  every  year,  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Benedict,  for  whom  he  was  named,  twelve  old 
men  should  be  clothed  anew  “ in  a long  garment,  that 
they  should  hear  a mass  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  that  afterwards  they 
should  visit  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  where  they  should 
each  receive  a loaf  of  bread  weighing  twelve  pounds. 
Now  Santa  Croce  is  not  a church  to  be  entered  with  im- 
punity by  anyone  who  is  sensitive  to  cold,  even  on  the 
first  day  of  spring,  but  by  good  luck  I met  the  procession 


of  old  men  on  their  way  to  receive  their  dole  of  bread, 
and  I shamelessly  followed  them.  They  were  fine  old 
fellows,  sturdy,  square-shouldered,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  still  vigorous,  and  each  wore — for  even  three- 
hundred-year-old  pious  benefactions  have  to  conform  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times — a neat  black  suit,  a new  black 
hat,  and  new  boots.  The  coats  wrinkled  a little 
about  the  shoulders,  and  the  trousers  had  to  be  hitched 
up  now  and  then,  sailor-fashion,  but  the  wearers  stepped 
out  proudly  and  were  not  ashamed.  I followed  them 
into  the  little  church,  the  church  in  which  Dante  is  said 
to  have  married  Gemma  Donati,  and  there  saw  them 
each  receive  two  great  round  crusty  loaves,  which  sent 
up  a sweet  savour  to  the  memory  of  their  benefactor.  I 
ought  to  say  that  this  particular  church  was  chosen  as 
the  scene  of  the  ceremony  because,  for  upwards  of  five 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  chapel  of  the  “ Confra- 
ternity of  the  Good  Men  of  St.  Martin,”  a society  de- 
voted to  the  relief  of  “ the  self-respecting  poor,”  or  per- 
haps the  expression  would  be  better  translated  “ the  poor 
and  proud.”  Certainly  the  twelve  old  men  of  this  morn- 
ing were  self-respecting  and  received  their  loaves  with 
gravity  and  decorum  and  no  self-consciousness  whatever. 
It  is  recorded  on  the  outside  of  the  church  that  an  in- 
dulgence of  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  years  has  been 
granted  by  seven  pontiffs  to  those  who  give  an  alms  to 
the  work  of  the  “ Good  Men,”  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
compute  what  riches  of  indulgence  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  our  pious  benefactor  during  the  three  hundred 
and  ten  years  since  his  death,  for  each  distribution  of 
loaves,  I should  think,  would  count  as  a separate  act 
of  alms-giving. 

However  that  may  be — a Catholic  friend  once  said 
to  me,  “ I do  not  concern  myself  with  such  book-keep- 
ing!”— here  we  have,  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  the 
outcropping  of  three  distinct  strata  in  the  history  of  this 
“Italian  people  of  many  lives.”  What  depth  it  must  give 
to  the  doings  of  every  day  to  remember  what  lies  beneath 
them!  What  a sense  of  being  profoundly  rooted  in  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  an  earthly  soil ! On  the  wall  of  a 
house  opposite  the  little  church  of  St.  Martin,  a house 
that  stands  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Dante’s  home,  there 
are  inscribed  these  words  from  the  Inferno:  “ I was 

born  and  grew  up  upon  the  beautiful  river  Arno,  in  the 
great  city.”  I read  them  this  morning  as  I saw  the  self- 
respecting  old  men  depart  with  their  loaves  of  bread. 
What  a city  to  be  born  in ! What  depths  beyond  depths 
of  human  experience  underlie  it!  Esto  perpetual 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XVIII.  The  College  Campus 

THE  first  clearing  in  Oberlin  was  located  at  what  is 
now  the  southeast  corner  of  the  campus,  and  was 
begun  April  1 6,  1833,  by  Peter  Pindar  Pease.  Mr.  Pease 
was  the  first  colonist  on  the  ground.  He  had  come  from 
the  East  some  years  before  and  had  located  at  Brown- 
helm,  but  now  decided  to  join  the  Oberlin  project.  His 
log  cabin,  built  between  April  16  and  April  19,  1833, 
stood  almost  exactly  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  band-stand,  and  the  clearing  was,  of  course,  close 
around  it. 

Trees  were  enemies  in  those  days;  so  the  early  col- 
onists, as  they  came  on  the  ground,  swept  them  away  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  growth  must  have  been  very  dense, 
for  President  Fairchild  remarks  that  when  he  came  here 
in  1834  the  stumps  on  the  campus  were  so  close  together 
that  “an  agile  boy  might  propose  to  cross  the  square  by 
springing  from  stump  to  stump.”  He  also  remarks  that 
in  1836,  when  Tappan  Hall  came  into  use,  the  students 
occupying  it  made  war  on  the  stumps,  and  under  axe  and 
fire  they  rapidly  disappeared.” 

But  we  are  glad  that,  in  this  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  native  forest,  one  small  tree  was  spared.  Mr.  Pease 
let  it  stand  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  so  beautifully  sym- 
metrical that  it  seemed  a pity  to  cut  it  down.  According 
to  Mr.  Fairchild,  it  was  about  five  inches  in  diameter 
when  he  first  saw  it  in  1834.  It  is  now  our  beautiful 
Historic  Elm,”  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  living  thing 
in  Oberlin,  having  seen  the  come  and  go  of  no  less  than 
120  years.  There  are  other  trees  on  the  campus 
which  are  larger  than  the  Historic  Elm,  but  they  are 
all  younger,  having  been  planted  after  removal  of  the 
stumps,  as  quoted  above.  This  again  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fairchild  thus : “ Soon  afterward,  students  from 

the  East,  whose  life  had  not  been  a constant  warfare 
with  trees,  led  in  the  enterprise  of  replanting  the  square 
with  young  trees  from  the  forest,  and  the  largest  trees 
upon  the  square,  excepting  the  historical  elm,  are  the  re- 
sult of  that  first  planting.”  The  trees  thus  planted 
would  include  the  Tappan  Elm  and  several  others  near 
the  center  of  the  campus;  probably  also  the  double  row 
leading  east  along  Tappan  walk. 

Led  by  these  early  efforts,  the  matter  of  tree  plant- 
ing became  an  annual  event,  from  which  most  of  the 
trees  on  the  campus  can  trace  their  origin.  Some  of  these 
later  plantings  should  be  mentioned : 

Thus  about  half  way  from  the  Historic  Elm  to  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel  is  a great,  wide-spreading  red  oak. 
This  was  planted  by  John  R.  Barnes  of  the  class  of  ’61. 
In  the  picture  which  accompanies  this  article,  taken  by 
A.  C.  Platt  about  i860,  this  tree  may  be  seen,  a little 
below  the  center,  protected  on  each  side  by  two  poles 
the  size  of  its  own  trunk.  Near  this  oak  is  an  old  wil- 
low which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Lucien  C. 
Warner,  a member  of  the  class  of  ’65  and  many  times 
Oberlin’s  benefactor. 

A few  rods  north-east  of  the  willow,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  diagonal  walk,  are  two  hickories.  The  one 


at  the  east  was  set  out  by  Bradley  Morse,  who  lived  in 
Medina  but  who  is  not  listed  in  the  General  Catalog  as 
ever  having  been  a student  here.  The  one  at  the  west 
was  planted  by  Elam  B.  Myers,  a classmate  of  Mr. 
Barnes.  At  a reunion  of  the  members  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi 
literary  society  in  1900  Mr.  Myers  presented  this  tree 
to  the  society  to  be  perpetually  under  their  care. 

Near  the  north  side  of  the  campus,  just  east  of  the 
north  and  south  walk,  is  an  elm,  perhaps  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter.  This  was  planted  by  Mr.  Burford  Jeakins 
in  1839.  Mr.  Jeakins  enlisted  in  Company  C,  7th  Reg. 
O.  V.  I. ; and  when  he  left  for  the  front  he  placed  his 
tree  in  charge  of  Joseph  B.  Davison,  a classmate,  of  ’61. 
Jeakins  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cross  Lanes,  being  the 
first  Oberlin  student  slain  in  the  war.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  out  of  the  twenty-three  men  in  the  senior  class 
of  ’61  nine  were  in  the  army  at  the  time  of  graduation, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  them  in  absentia  Burford  Jeakins  was  lying  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  battle  field. 

At  about  the  same  time  when  Jeakins  planted  his 
elm,  Professor  Henry  E.  Peck  had  set  on  foot  a move- 
ment to  plant  evergreens  on  the  campus.  Our  cut  shows 
these  perhaps  three  feet  high  and  therefore  probably  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  Most  of  these  sur- 
vived and  grew  to  be  quite  large  trees.  I have  a picture 
of  the  campus  taken  in  the  winter  of  1875,  in  which  I 
can  count  seventeen  evergreens,  and  this  picture  does  not 
include  all  the  campus.  The  Hi-O-Hi  of  1894  shows 
a picture  in  which  there  are  twelve  evergreens.  All 
these  trees,  so  far  as  I know,  were  in  the  south-east 
quarter  of  the  campus.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  killed 
by  a severe  drought  in  1908 — only  three  are  left,  a Scotch 
pine,  a cedar,  and  the  large  spruce  which  is  decorated 
at  Christmas  time. 

One  more  group  of  trees  might  be  mentioned,  namely 
the  grove  of  soft  maples  near  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  campus.  These  were  planted  by  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1857  when  they  were  sophomores  and  have  long 
been  known  as  “ Sophomore  Grove.”  One  could  wish 
they  might  have  waited  two  years  longer,  when  they 
might  have  had  wisdom  enough  to  plant  hard  maples. 

In  the  early  days  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  drain  and  grade  the  campus.  An  open  brook  ran  from 
the  region  of  the  memorial  arch  down  to  the  south-east 
corner,  and  thence  south  to  the  creek.  When  the  line 
of  stores  on  West  College  was  built  the  dirt  removed 
from  the  basements  was  used  to  grade  up  the  street,  and 
the  brook  was  led  off  through  an  underdrain.  In  our 
cut  the  brook  can  be  seen  meandering  across  the  campus 
beneath  the  raised  walk  and  thence  on  to  its  subterranean 
channel.  Rough  as  it  was  in  those  days,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  mow  the  campus  regularly,  as  we  do  now.  A 
crop  of  hay  was  usually  raised  there,  and  was  often 
found  cut  and  cocked  at  commencement.  In  1881  two 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  draining,  grading, 
and  seeding  the  campus,  the  college  and  townspeople 
sharing  equally  in  the  expense.  In  1913  and  1914  ex- 
tensive improvements  were  made.  These  included  the 
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laving  of  more  than  7000  feet  of  drain  tile,  the  laying  of 
water  pipes  to  connect  twenty  hydrants  scattered  about 
the  campus,  trenching  and  fertilizing  around  the  trees, 
the  construction  of  4800  yards  of  brick  sidewalk  eight 
feet  wide  around  and  through  the  campus,  plowing  and 
reseeding  the  surface,  also  the  planting  of  seventy  trees 
to  complete  the  two  rows  bordering  the  outside  walks. 
The  expense  of  these  improvements,  amounting  to  $21,- 
000,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  Mr.  Hall  later  left  in  his  will  an  en- 
dowment of  $200,000  to  care  for  the  campus  and  other 
grounds  of  the  college. 

President  Fairchild  says  that  “in  1834  the  college 
square  was  a field  of  stumps  surrounded  with  a Vir- 
ginia worm  fence.  . . . The  crooked  rail  fence  gave  place 
some  years  later  to  a stately  post  and  rail  fence  of  oak 
timber,  painted  white.  . . . When  this  fence  began  to 
fail  a hedge  of  the  Osage  orange  took  its  place,  and 
when,  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  hedges  and  fences 
became  unnecessary,  the  hedge  which  had  been  trained 
with  so  much  care,  was  exterminated.”  In  our  cut  this 
post  and  rail  fence  has  a prominent  place,  and  just  in- 
side it  may  be  seen  the  hedge  which  was  later  to  super- 
cede it.  The  “extermination”  mentioned  above  was  car- 
ried out  in  1881  as  a part  of  the  general  campus  improve- 
ment of  that  time. 

In  the  sixties  or  earlier  the  campus  was  called  “ Tap- 
pan  Square,”  an  exceedingly  appropriate  name,  by  which 
it  was  intended  to  honor  the  name  of  Arthur  Tappan, 
the  builder  of  Tappan  Hall  and  the  first  great  benefactor 
of  the  college.  One  could  wish  that  this  name  might 


have  been  continued.  Just  why  it  was  dropped  I do  not 
know.  It  may  be  the  editor  of  the  Review  wanted  it 
changed.  It  is  true  we  do  still  remember  Mr.  Tappan 
in  the  name  of  the  walk  leading  east  from  the  site  of  the 
hall  he  built,  but  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  let  his 
name  cover  the  whole  campus.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
interesting  to  note  just  how  that  walk  got  its  name.  In 
the  early  days  the  post  office  was  located  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  street  just  where  this  walk  comes  out,  and  the 
students  built  the  walk  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  the  post  office.  Leading  directly  to  Tappan  Hall,  it 
naturally  took  the  name  “ Tappan  Walk.” 

We  should  not  close  this  article  without  saying  some- 
thing more  about  the  Historic  Elm.  In  the  early  days 
the  ground,  around  the  elm  was  used  as  a general  gath- 
ering place  for  all  occasions,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  itself  made  a convenient  bulletin  board  for  the 
whole  town.  Public  sales  were  usually  posted  there,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  sale  itself  to  occur  around 
it.  Naturally,  such  rough  treatment  so  began  to  injure 
the  tree  that  the  college  had  to  forbid  further  use  of  it 
for  such  purposes.  In  the  fall  of  1899  a notice  appeared 
in  the  News  suggesting  the  erection  of  a protecting  fence 
and  the  placing  of  a tablet.  Mr.  C.  T.  Beckwith,  who 
was  a prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  collected  subscrip- 
tions and  consulted  an  architect;  and,  finally,  June  24, 
1900,  the  fence  and  tablet,  as  we  now  see  them,  were 
installed.  The  ceremonies  included  a historical  address 
by  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Barton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
sometime  in  April,  before  the  iron  fence  was  installed,, 
(Continued  on  Page  237) 
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Oberlin  in  the  Fifties 

As  Recorded  by  Twelve-year-old  Mary  Louisa  Cowles 

EDITED  BY  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ROBERT  S.  FLETCHER,  20 


THERE  is  an  appealing  naivete  in  the  diaries  of  chil- 
dren and  often,  it  may  be,  a closer  approximation 
to  truth  than  in  the  journals  of  their  elders.  Children 
ure  more  prone  to  set  down  the  homely  facts  of  everyday 
life  and  fill  in  many  parts  of  the  picture  which  are  left 
entirely  blank  (because  taken  for  granted)  in  the  more 
formal  records.  T he  diary  of  Mary  Louisa  Cowles, 
written  in  her  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years,  is  somewhat 
fragmentary.  There  are  entries  for  April  and  May 
only  in  1851,  and  in  January,  February,  March,  and 
April  in  1852.  It  does,  however,  present  many  sugges- 
tive key-hole  views  of  Oberlin  life  and  thought,  none 
the  less  valuable  and  interesting  because  observed  through 
the  wide  eyes  of  a little  girl. 

Her  father,  Henry  Cowles,  a graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1826,  came  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve as  a missionary  two  years  later,  but  in  1835  was 
persuaded  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Oberlin  Collegiate 
Institute.  He  continued  as  a professor,  first  of  Lan- 
guages, then  of  Church  History,  and  later  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament,  until  1848.  In  1844  he  became 
editor  of  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  and  from  1848  to  1862, 
when  that  paper  was  discontinued,  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  its  editing.  His  wife,  Alice  Welch  Cowles,  for 
several  years  Principal  of  the  Female  Department  of  the 
Institute,  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1843,  leaving  five  chil- 
dren: Helen,  Henry,  John,  Sarah,  and  Mary.  The 
year  previous  to  Professor  Cowles’  arrival  in  Oberlin, 
Anson  Penfield,  a mechanic,  brought  his  family  into 
Ohio  in  a covered  wagon  and  joined  Shipherd’s  Oberlin 
colony.  In  1838  he  was  killed  by  the  machinery  in  the 
steam  mill  where  he  worked.  In  1844  there  were  four 
Penfield  children  living:  Charles,  Josephine,  Bigelow, 
and  Smith.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
two  broken  families  should  be  combined  in  one  har- 
monious whole?  The  merger  was  consummated  and 
Mrs.  Minerva  Dayton  Penfield,  with  her  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  joined  Henry  Cowles  with  his  three  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons.  To  make  the  arrangement  entirely 
fair  the  former  Mrs.  Penfield  brought  her  niece  and 
namesake,  Minerva  Dayton,  into  the  family.  Mary 
Louisa  Cowles  was  the  youngest  of  these  ten  children. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  diary.  She  entered 
the  regular  college  course  in  1856,  but  died  of  tuberculo- 
sis in  February  of  1859. 

The  diary  as  reproduced  below  is  nearly  complete; 
only  a few  colorless  entries  have  been  omitted.  The  orig- 


inal spelling  and  capitalization  (or  lack  of  capitalization) 
has  been  retained,  but  periods  have  been  added  to  indi- 
cate the  ends  of  sentences. 

This  little  diary  is  published  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Misses  Alice  and  Elizabeth  Little,  nieces  of  Mary 
Cowles. 
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Mary  Louisa  and  Sarah  Cowles  in  1848 , three  years  before 
Mary  started  this  diary. 

Mary  L.  Cowles  journal  1851 
Monday  April  21st 

Played  ball  in  the  afternoon  with  johnny  kendall.  went 
with  susan  graves  to  the  shoe  shop  and  post  office. 
Tuesday  22  April  was  sick,  did  not  do  much  till  a little 

before  dinner  when  I ate  a little  wich  made  me  feel  so 

much  better  that  I played  ball,  went  to  anti  slavery 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

23d  had  the  headache  most  of  the  day.  in  the  after- 
noon went  to  see  adelia  hall,  we  went  out  to  the  barn 
and  hunted  hens  eggs  some,  we  scart  one  old  hen  of  her 
nest,  got  one  egg  from  that  nest  and  carried  in  three  eggs, 
one  was  a double  egg.  she  showed  me  a basket  of  eggs 

they  had  got  that  day.  aunt  eliza  came  after  I had  gone 

to  bed.  mrs  dascoms  baby  was  here  with  Amy.  went 
with  smith  after  the  cows,  went  into  the  woods  with 
him  and  got  a large  bunch  of  flowers,  got  overset  in 
mud  in  the  ditch. 

The  cow  pasture  was  on  the  present  College  Ath- 
letic Field. 

24th  fathers  birthday,  his  birth  day  presents  were  a 
book  literature  and  literary  men  and  one  cashmere  and 
josephine’s  miniature  taken  from  a good  one  belonging 
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to  Charles,  in  the  afternoon  went  to  thursday  lecture 
as  usual. 

25th  worked  in  the  garden  some  in  the  afternoon  till  a 
little  after  three,  at  four  went  to  the  olive  leaf  society  to 
get  some  worsteds  to  finish  a wreath,  there  were  but 
three  members  there  but  two  more  came.  I could  not 
find  the  colors  I wanted  and  so  came  home.  Susan 
graves  our  hired  girl  went  home  to  day  so  bigelow  and 
I did  the  work.  Mr.  kendall  came  in  the  evening, 
spent  a good  part  of  the  evening  till  eight  visiting  with 
him.  helen  sat  with  us  at  supper  table  for  the  first  time 
for  a good  while. 

The  “Olive  leaf  society”  was  a women’s  peace  society. 
Oberlin  was  greatly  interested  in  the  peace  movement 
and  there  were  many  Oberlin  followers  of  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt,  the  distributor  of  the  peace  tracts  known  as  “Olive 
Leaves.”  His  “Olive  Leaf  Sewing  Circles”  were  more 
numerous  and  successful  in  England  than  in  America. 

At  this  time,  Helen  Cowles  was  suffering  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis,  a disease  to  which  Mary  herself 
later  succumbed.  Mr.  Sewell  N.  Kendall  was  a grad- 
uate of  the  college  and  in  1851  a member  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminar}7.  He  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to 
Helen,  but  their  romance  was  never  allowed  to  develop 
as  both  died  within  two  years.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Oberlin  (Westwood)  Cemetery  in  the  student  circle. 

26th  in  the  afternoon  went  to  a composition  class  but 
soon  came  home  as  the  teacher  was  not  there,  it  rained 
some  considerable. 

27th  went  to  sabbath  school  but  not  to  meting  as  my 
bonnet  was  not  trimmed,  there  was  a very  hard  hail 
storm  in  the  morning. 

28th  our  hired  girl  being  gone  and  as  rosa  is  teaching 
school  now  our  washer  woman  miss  lutzon  had  it  to  do 
alone.  Smith  and  Sarah  and  I did  the  work  after  dinner. 
29th  our  hired  girl  mary  graves  came  back  today,  mr 
kendall  was  here  a good  part  of  the  day.  he  brought  his 
books  over  here  in  the  afternoon  and  studied  some  in 
the  afternoon,  went  to  general  exercises,  mrs  hopkins 
gave  us  (the  ladies  of  the  institution  only  some  of  us 
are  girls)  a lecture  on  walking,  how  to  cross  the  street 
on  a wet  day  and  so  on.  when  I got  home  went  to  ride 
with  mother  and  smith,  engaged  watchers  for  helen 
while  we  were  gone,  adelia  hall  came  in  the  evening 
we  played  false  report  some. 

Possibly  “false  report”  was  the  still  familiar  child- 
ish game  of  “gossip,”  in  which  a secret  is  whispcied 
around  a circle  from  child  to  child  to  see  how  different 
it  may  be  when  it  comes  back  to  the  originator. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sumner  Hopkins  was  Principal  of  the 
Female  Department  from  1850  to  1852.  It  would  appear 
that  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  impress  the  young  ladies  with  the  importance  of  the 
art  of  lady-like  walking. 

30th  I ironed  some  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening  as 
sarah  and  I were  running  about  in  the  garden  a little 
old  colored  man  with  a gun  on  his  shoulder  said  to  us 


take  care  111  shoot.  Sarah  said  well  shoot  then,  he  said 
no  I wont,  your  to  pretty  to  shoot,  about  the  funiest 
of  it  was  how  funy  he  pronounced  the  words,  in  the  eve- 
ning willie  butler  brought  us  letters  from  josephine  and 
mr  b.  he  staid  and  played  bal  a short  time,  after  the 
boys  came  from  playing  ball  we  had  to  go  to  bed. 

Josephine  Penfield  graduated  from  the  Ladies’  Course 
in  1847.  In  1848  she  married  Richards  Cushman  and 
went  with  him  as  a missionary  to  Haiti.  After  his  death 
she  returned  to  this  country  and  married  M.  B.  Bate- 
ham,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  diary, 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 

may  1st  There  was  a snow  storm  in  the  morning,  a 
good  deal  of  wind,  the  snow  melted  right  of.  it  was. 
quite  cold,  worked  in  the  garden.  I finished  ironing, 
went  to  thursday  lecture,  mr  Smith  adelia  halls  brother 
in  law  preached. 

Oberlin  May  2nd  Frid.  4 P.  M. 

I am  in  the  nursery.  Mr.  Kendall  wished  me  to  write 
and  tell  where  I was  what  time  and  such  things  and  I 
thought  I would.  I think  helen  is  about  the  same  but 
do  not  know.  I worked  in  the  garden  a good  deal. 
Bigelow  had  laid  out  and  made  the  tread  paths,  the  beds 
and  alleys  are  fixed,  there  is  a circular  bed  in  the  mid- 
dle which  bigelow  made. 

May  3d  Sat.  I am  in  the  nursery  by  the  stand,  helen 
is  worse  considerable  I should  think,  mrs  Coy  was  over 
here  when  helen  had  a very  bad  turn.  Sarah  scalded  her 
fingers  badly,  one  of  them  a great  deal  worse  than  the 
others,  josephine  and  mr  bateham  came  in  mr  plumbs- 
carriage  after  supper,  they  went  around  to  the  stoop 
door  so  as  not  to  disturb  helen  as  she  was  asleep  and 
some  other  reasons  I presume.  Eva  came  with  uncle  Isac 
in  the  evening. 

May  4th  Sun.  I am  in  the  dining  room,  helen  is  worse, 
had  the  worst  night  last  night,  rose  came  down  helped 
do  the  work.  I sat  with  helen  a great  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  B.  D.  Steele  came  and  mother  went  to  bed 
as  she  was  up  last  night  with  helen.  after  dinner  B.  D. 
Steele  came  with  his  wife  as  she  had  gone  home  to  get 
dinner,  in  the  evening  mother  walked  out  to  take  the 
fresh  air  as  the  air  in  helens  room  is  so  bad. 

Monday  May  5th  before  Sarah  and  I got  up  josephine  came 
into  our  room  and  told  us  that  helen  was  dead  and  that 
she  died  about  eleven  oclock  that  night,  she  said  they  did 
not  know  she  was  dying  til  a very  few  moments  before 
and  did  not  have  time  to  call  any  body  but  father  and 
mother  and  they  had  to  put  on  cloaks,  mr  kendall  was 
there  with  her  besides  the  watchers  who  were  mrs  hols- 
lander  and  mrs  shipherd.  mrs  coy  came  over  and  helped 
us  a great  deal,  ada  penfield  could  not  come  till  after- 
noon. mr  kendall  was  over  here  most  all  day,  in  the 
parlor  most  of  the  time  looking  at  the  corpse  and  I was 
with  him  a great  deal,  father  engaged  mr  plums  car- 
riage and  mr  finneys  carriage,  the  funeral  at  the  house 
was  at  half-past  three  and  at  the  church  at  four,  charles 
and  margaret  [Margaret  Wyett  married  Charles  Pen- 
field]  sat  on  the  lounge  with  bigelow  and  smith,  henry 
and  john  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  mr  kendall  mother 
and  josephine  sarah  and  eva  and  I on  chairs  and  a 
cricket  in  the  dining  room,  out  doors  and  in  other  places 
a great  many  others,  prof  morgan  conducted  it  at  the- 
house  as  well  as  at  the  church,  we  walked  over  to  the- 
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church,  uncle  isac  sat  with  us.  we  occupied  two  slips, 
there  were  a great  many  there,  prof  morgan  read  some 
passages  of  scripture  and  made  remarks,  josephine  and 
rnr  kendall  sat  on  the  back  seat  of  mr  plums  carriage, 
sarah  eva  and  I on  the  middle  seat,  john  and  henry  and 
uncle  isac  in  the  front  and  the  driver  stood  up.  bigelow 
smith  charles  and  margaret  in  mr  finneys  and  father  and 
mother  in  ours,  we  buried  her  by  the  side  of  mothers, 
in  the  coffin  around  her  head  was  myrtle  and  the  coffin 
was  lined  with  white.  I felt  rather  unwell  in  the  eve- 
ning and  somewhat  so  at  the  funeral,  we  had  the  funeral 
so  soon  as  josephine  and  mr  bateham  were  expecting  to 
leave  town  but  josephine  stayed  and  mr  bateham  went. 
Oberlin  May  7th  Wednesday.  I am  in  the  nursery  sit- 
ting on  the  lounge,  in  the  arithmetic  class  we  commenced 
reviewing  to  prepare  for  examination,  in  the  afternoon 
ironed,  went  with  sarah  down  to  evas.  while  we  were 
going  down  there  as  we  passed  mr  wachs  tavern,  we 
saw  one  man  who  was  gray  headed  lame  bent  over  pitch- 
ing quoits  with  a man  about  as  old  as  father,  we  had  a 
pretty  good  visit  but  not  so  much  as  if  there  had  been 
fewer  people  there,  that  is  not  ezra  dodge  and  several 
others  of  that  family,  as  we  came  back  as  we  passed  mr 
wacks  we  saw  not  old  men  but  eddy  and  helen  wack 
quite  small  children  engaged  in  the  same  business  as  old 
men  and  boys,  how  much  this  exercise  of  chance  and  skill 
must  be  loved. 

Wack’s  tavern  was  the  most  famous  hostelry  in 
Oberlin  in  this  period.  It  was  there  that  the  slave  catch- 
ers stayed  at  the  time  of  the  “Rescue”  in  1858.  Mary’s 
lofty  disdain  for  sinful  games  of  chance  is  not  surprising. 
The  rules  of  the  college  provided  that  “No  member  of 
the  Institution  shall  play  cards,  checkers,  chess,  or  any 
other  game  of  chance  or  skill.” 

Oberlin  May  8th  I am  in  the  nursery  at  the  writing 
drawer,  ironed  considerable  to  day.  at  five  the  bell  did 
not  toll  for  lecture  as  usual.  [It  was  Thursday.]  john  told 
me  not  to  go  but  we  went  and  he  went  to  and  found  there 
was  to  be  no  lecture  as  prof  morgan  was  sick,  mr  kendall 
came  home  with  us  but  did  not  stay  to  supper,  bigelow 
went  to  a raising  of  a hardware  store  between  mr  plums 
barn  and  mrs  warrens  house,  in  the  evening  went  to  mr 
ephraim  penfields  to  carry  some  silk  and  cambric  and 
went  to  evas  and  asked  for  her  [to]  come  at  least  as 
far  as  the  bridge  and  she  came. 

May  9th  Fri.  I am  in  the  nursery  sitting  at  the  writing 
drawer,  this  morning  as  sarah  and  I were  up  stairs  fix- 
ing our  room  mother  came  in  and  said  that  mr  kendall 
had  come  over  to  see  if  sarah  could  go  to  Cleveland  with 
him  and  Caroline  hopkins  and  that  mrs  hopkins  had  said 
that  if  sarah  could  go  carry  might  and  so  sarah  had  to 
hurry  very  hard  as  she  had  to  change  nearly  if  not  quite 
everything,  the  carriage  came  after  her  at  or  near  nine. 

I went  with  smith  after  the  cows  and  we  went  into  the 
woods  and  down  to  the  further  end  and  smith  saw  a 
squirrel  run  into  a hole  in  a tree,  he  climb  several  trees, 
as  we  came  through  the  lane  smith  took  a hickory  pole 
that  had  been  left  there  home  to  make  (a)  boat  ( ?)  of. 
after  supper  went  over  to  see  adelia  hall  as  I was  very 
lonesome  as  smith  had  gone  to  quire  meeting  and  sarah 
to  Cleveland. 

Sun.  May  nth  this  morning  I rose  up  with  a very  hard 
Headache.  I went  to  sabbath  school  and  meting  in  the 


forenoon,  father  preached  helens  funeral  sermon  from 
this  is  the  victory  that  over  cometh  the  world  even  as 
faith.  Charles  and  margaret  and  mr  kendall  were  here 
to  dinner.  I had  some  fever  and  my  head  ached  very 
hard  indeed,  in  the  evening  mother  bathed  me  with 
salaratus  water  and  after  this  I expect  to  bathe  all  over 
every  evening. 

Oberlin  May  12  Mon.  last  night  I was  awakened  by 
loud  and  heavy  thunder  which  continued  some  time,  my 
head  ached  to  day  very  much,  went  up  stairs  with  annie 
and  mrs  dascombs  baby  this  afternoon,  while  I was  there 
it  came  on  raining  very  hard,  some  of  the  boys  and 
father  were  out  in  the  woods,  it  wet  the  dining  room 
carpet  very  much  and  the  kitchen  and  garret  floors  and 
father  and  the  boys  got  wet  to. 

Oberlin  May  13.  Tues.  rained  last  night,  this  after- 
noon went  to  general  exercises,  when  I got  home  there 
was  some  company  there  and  among  them  Miss  Coats 
a traveling  lecturer,  am  about  well  today  but  my  head- 
aches and  have  not  much  wish  for  food  as  it  hurts  and 
apple  sauce  and  such  things  smart,  margaret  was  here 
this  morning  doing  up  some  of  helens  hair. 

Bits  of  hair  of  departed  (or  still  living)  friends  and 
relatives  were  often  preserved.  Many  readers  will  re- 
member having  seen  the  hair  albums  so  popular  at  this 
time. 

Oberlin  May  14  Wednesday.  Miss  Coates  came  back 
here  last  evening,  this  morning  we  were  wondering  why 
she  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast  and  prayers,  when 
rose  came  down  and  said  that  she  could  not  open  her 
door  so  that  she  could  not  of  course  come  down,  mother 
and  henry  both  went  up  but  could  not  open  it.  bigelow 
took  the  screw  driver  up  and  finally  got  the  door  opened. 
She  went  in  the  afternoon. 

Thurs.  May  15  I am  in  the  dining  room.  Went  to 
thursday  lecture  today. 

Fri.  may  16  I am  in  the  nursery,  to  day  we  set  the  day 
to  go  out  into  the  woods  wich  we  have  set  a great  many 
times  and  then  the  rain  or  something  else  has  kept  us 
back,  we  expect  to  go  to  morrow  if  nothing  happens  to 
prevent. 

Sat.  May  7th.  rained  so  we  could  not  go  to  the  woods, 
eva  came  down  here  this  afternoon,  went  to  composition 
class  and  went  to  missionary  meeting  but  adjourned. 
Annie  wright  went  up  stairs  with  sarah  and  eva  and  I 
and  we  played  considerable,  eva  staid  to  supper. 

Sun.  May  1 8th  went  to  sabbath  school  and  meting  in 
the  forenoon  but  staid  at  home  alone  this  afternoon. 
Mon.  May  19th  we  were  expecting  to  go  to  the  woods 
this  afternoon  and  got  nearly  everything  arranged  when 
it  rained.  We  were  expecting  to  go  at  two  oclock,  in 
the  afternoon,  it  go  so  dry  that  mother  said  we  might 
go  at  four  oclock  if  it  did  not  rain  but  it  did  rain  and 
so  we  did  not  go. 

Oberlin  Tues.  May  20th  went  to  section  meting  but  it 
was  dismissed  very  soon  as  the  bell  tolled  for  the  people 
to  go  to  church  as  prof  finey  had  got  home,  it  was  out 
at  the  lecture  yesterday  that  when  prof  phinny  got  home 
the  bell  would  toll  and  the  people  might  go  to  the  church 
to  see  him.  sarah  and  I did  not  go  as  father  and  mother  did 
not  approve  of  it.  soon  after  his  wife  came  in  mr  plums 
carriage.  I went  with  smith  after  the  cows  in  the  eve- 
ning. father  and  mother  called  upon  mr  and  mrs  finney„ 
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adelia  hall  came  over  and  annie  came  down  (as  she  is 
living  at  home  now),  amelia  wheat  came  over  with 
adelia.  we  played  peal  away  and  drigsland  ( ?)  some. 
Miss  Ingersoll  came  here  and  brought  a letter  from 
miss  helen  jones  saying  that  mr  george  thompson  had 
just  been  to  see  her  and  that  he  told  her  that  he  had 
received  a letter  from  mendi  africa  telling  him  that  mr 
arnold  had  lost  his  [life].  I can  but  believe  it  is  true 
but  do  not  know. 

Finney  had  been  conducting  revivals  in  England 
since  1849.  A little  over  three  months  after  his  return 
to  Oberlin  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college.  The 
“Mendi  Mission”  on  the  African  west  coast  was  estab- 
lished in  1841,  largely  by  Oberlinites.  George  Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  a student  in  Oberlin  for  a short  time 
in  the  thirties,  later  joined  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Arnold’s 
wife  was  Minerva  Dayton,  the  niece  who  made  the  tenth 
in  this  joint  family. 


A sample  half-page  from  the  diary 


Thursday  May  22.  this  afternoon  adelia  hall  and  amelia 
wheat  came  over  to  our  house  and  staid  some  time, 
while  they  were  here  a tremendous  hailstorm  came  on 
which  broke  19  window  panes  of  glass  all  on  the  west 
side  but  two.  the  hailstones  were  as  large  as  small  hens 
eggs!  after  it  had  stopped  hailing  it  kept  on  thundering 
lightning  and  raining. 

Fri.  May  23  I cannot  remember  what  I did  as  I failed 
to  write  in  my  journal  for  several  days. 

Sat.  May  24  this  morning  adelia  hall  came  over  and 
brought  us  some  michigan  rose  slips  for  us  to  plant  and 
she  thought  perhaps  they  might  sprout  as  currant  bushes 
will,  the  boys  went  to  elyria  to  the  menagerie  this  after- 
noon. went  to  composition  class  and  then  to  mr.  hills 
to  see  jemima  but  she  was  not  at  home  so  I staid  a little 
and  then  came  away,  went  [to]  margarets  and  the  store 
and  in  the  evening  to  the  post  office. 

It  is  a little  surprising  that  the  boys  were  allowed  to 
go  “to  elyria  to  the  menagerie”  as  the  circus  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  main  roads  to  perdition. 

Sun  May  25  went  to  sabbath  school  and  meting  in  the 
forenoon,  professor  finncy  preached  and  in  the  after- 


noon to.  Sarah  and  bigelow  commenced  playing  on 
amelias  piano. 

Monday  May  26  In  the  morning  a washing  machine 
came  but  as  it  was  broken  very  much  we  could  not  use 
it  to  day.  adelia  hall  came  in  the  evening. 

Tues  May  27  went  to  ladies  moral  reform  society,  mrs 
finney  spoke  to  the  ladies.  I have  commenced  picking 
out  tunes  on  the  melodian  to  day.  Sarah  showed  me  a 
little,  went  over  to  see  adelia  hall  to  day.  part  of  our 
class  were  examined  to  day  and  I expect  to  be  tomorrow. 

Oberlin  was  active  in  all  of  the  great  reform  move- 
ments of  the  period.  The  work  for  a reform  in  sexual 
morals  was  started  by  J.  R.  MacDowall  and  by  the  New 
Y ork  Female  Moral  Reform  Society.  Mrs.  Finney  was 
the  highest  officer,  “First  Directress,”  of  that  society  while 
in  New  York.  The  Oberlin  Female  Moral  Reform 
Society,  an  auxiliary  of  the  New  York  association,  was 
founded  in  1835.  At  one  time  it  was  the  third  largest 
moral  reform  society  in  the  United  States. 

W ednesday  May  28.  I was  not  examined  as  we  did  not 
have  time  to  finish  our  examination,  can  play  one  or  two 
tunes  without  the  book,  ironed  this  afternoon,  adelia 
hall  was  over  here  awhile. 

Thurs.  May  29  went  to  thursday  lecture,  prof,  fair- 
child  preached,  norton  finney  was  bit  by  mrs  shipherds 
dog.  . . . 

Jan  1st  1852  A happy  New  Year  is  going  over  the 
house.  While  I was  yet  in  bed  Smith  came  and  roused 
me  to  say  wish  you  a happy  new  year.  To  day  gave  a 
small  present  of  a drawing  to  Mr.  Kendall,  got  up, 
made  my  bed,  ate  breakfast  wiped  dishes,  did  work  up 
stairs  had  my  hair  dressed.  After  that  helped  get  din- 
ner, after  dinner  when  the  work  was  done  Smith  and  I 
went  down  to  Uncle  Isacs  and  spent  the  afternoon  and 
took  supper.  In  the  evening  the  boys  went  over  to  Mr. 
Wyetts. 

Friday  2.  This  afternoon  visited  the  High  School. 
Smith  Bigelow  and  two  other  boys  spoke  a dialogue.  In 
the  evening  Father  read  a letter  from  Aunt  Louisa. 

Jan.  3.  Sat  This  morning  wrote  a letter  to  Sarah. 
Mother  went  to  Uncle  Isacs  and  took  dinner.  I got 
dinner  alone.  Bigelow  is  living  at  Charles,  came  over 
here,  wanted  to  see  mother  as  he  was  unwell. 

Charles  Penfield  was  a Language  Tutor  in  1852. 
He  taught  in  Oberlin  from  1846  to  1870. 

Sunday  4th  went  to  Sabbath  School  as  usual.  In  the 
morning  Mr.  Keep  occupied  most  of  the  time,  on  Tem- 
perance. Did  not  go  in  the  afternoon  staid  at  home  and 
read  Thistle  Blow  my  Sabbath  School  Book. 

Monday  5th  Made  an  enigma  to  to  day.  Read  some 
in  journal. 

Tuesday  6th  Received  in  last  nights  mail,  a bound  vol- 
ume of  the  Cultivator,  besides  last  one,  and  a letter 
from  Columbus,  have  been  getting  out  an  enigma  had 
considerable  trouble,  to  day  Tuesday  Our  chimney 
caught  See. 

Wednesday  7th  Charles  birthday  to  day.  Mother  is 
writing  a letter  to  him.  Went  down  to  Margarets, 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  went  sleigh 
riding  with  Henry  Bigelow  Smith  and  Eva.  . . . 
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Wednesday  14th  Went  to  a donation  party  at  Prof 
Morgans,  carried  a worsted  collar  for  Eugenia.  Came 
home  at  7 oclock  in  the  evening. 

Eugenia  Morgan,  the  recipient  of  the  collar,  later 
studied  abroad  and  became  a professor  at  Wellesley. 

Thurs.  15th  A paper  came  last  night  entitled  Childs 
Paper,  price  per  year  10  cents,  which  I expect  to  take. 

Father  has  gone  to  Cleveland,  though  he  is  quite  un- 

well and  has  been  some  days.  I finished  my  new  apron 
all  but  the  strings.  Mother  is  quite  unwell  she  took  a 
warm  bath  this  evening. 

Fri.  16th  Moth  is  sick.  I was  [up]  a great  deal  last 

night.  I have  the  work  to  do  mostly.  Saturday  17th 

Father  has  come  home  1 his  noon  Mr.  Southerland  was 
here.  The  Doctor  was  here  to  see  Mother  to  day. 
Sunday  Staid  to  home  all  day  as  we  had  considerable  to 
do  as  mother  and  we  had  no  time  piece,  Mothers  watch 
and  the  clock  having  stopped. 

Monday  19th  Mother  is  much  better.  Is  around  work- 
ing. I received  a letter  from  Sarah  this  evening.  It  is 
vert'  cold. 

Tuesday  20th  The  thermometer  at  seven  was  hung  on 
the  peach  tree  by  the  dining  room  door  and  went  down 
to  18  below  zero.  To  day  the  endowment  was  made 
up.  I am  answering  Sarahs  letter  this  afternoon. 

In  the  first  college  endowment  campaign  the  goal 
fixed  and  reached  at  this  time  was  $100,000.  This 
amount  was  raised  by  selling  scholarships : perpetual 
scholarships  for  $100.00,  eighteen  years  of  tuition  for 
$50.00,  and  six  years  for  $25.00. 

Sunday  25th  Went  to  meeting  in  the  morning  and  sun- 
day  school,  our  teacher  was  not  there.  Mother  read  to 
us  in  a history  she  had  been  writing  of  herself. 

Monday  26th  Last  Saturday  late  at  night  Charles  came 
home  but  we  did  not  know  it  till  yesterday  noon,  he  is 
up  here  now. 

Tuesday  27th  Aunt  Jane  Penfield  spent  the  afternoon 
and  took  supper  here.  Annie  has  got  quite  a number 
of  subscribers  for  the  Childs  Paper.  . . . 

Friday  30th  This  afternoon  opened  the  old  molasses 
barrel,  there  were  21  pounds  of  sugar  and  some  over, 
besides  2 gallons  and  2 quarts  of  molasses. 

Sunday  February  1st  Went  to  Sabbath  School,  our 
teacher  was  absent,  went  to  meeting  in  the  morning. 
Monday  2nd  The  boys  that  is  all  but  Henry,  singing 
preparatory  to  singing  at  the  Union  School  Exhibition. 
Frederick  Pease  here  this  evening  to  sing  with  the  boys. 
Tuesday  3rd  Mrs.  Wrights  folks  moving  to  day  to  Mrs. 
Kelloggs  house.  To  day  went  around  getting  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Childs  Paper,  made  out  a dollar  and 
Father  changed  it  for  me.  I expect  he  will  write  the  let- 
ter this  evening.  Sarah  got  home  this  evening. 
Wednesday  4th  A great  deal  of  company  to  day  to 
day.  they  were  here  to  see  Sarah. 

Saturday  7th  This  morning  I over  heard  something 
which  strongly  induced  me  not  to  go  to  any  more  par- 
ties for  the  present  at  least.  Bigelow  said  that  Smith 
told  him,  that  at  Mr.  Hills  last  evening  said  I did  not 
know  how  to  act  blushed  and  so  forth  when  spoken  to. 
It  may  not  be  true,  but  for  some  time  I have  thought 


to  most  parties  where  I have  been  invited  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  either  Smith  or  Sarah  ....  prayed  much  for 
strength  to  be  so  kind  that  it  would  not  be  my  fault  if 
not  loved.  Am  afraid  was  not  as  kind  as  I ought.  This 
afternoon  Sarah  and  I went  to  Uncle  Isacs  and  took 
supper. 

Sunday  8th  Went  to  meeting  both  parts  of  the  day. 
After  meeting  Prof  Morgan  called  to  see  Father. 
Monday  9th  Hung  our  clothes  out  doors  to  day  as  it 
is  so  pleasant,  brought  them  in  to  day. 

Tuesday  10th  Played  with  Saye  ( ?)  some,  he  was  a 
very  small  pupy  when  we  got  him.  has  grown  to  be 
quite  large.  Nothing  extra  to  day. 

Wednes.  nth  Father  is  very  sick,  has  chills  to  day. 
Thursday  nth  Smith  and  I were  invited  to  Adelia 
Halls  to  night,  but  mother  did  not  choose  to  let  us  go, 
so  only  Bigelow  and  Sarah  went,  as  they  were  invited 
also.  Bigelow  tried  to  find  a rabbit  or  squirrel  for  father 
but  could  not  succeed. 

Friday  This  evening  went  to  Mr.  Kendalls  school  ex- 
hibition. Margarets  baby  was  born  to  day.  My  first 
niece  that  has  lived  any  time. 

Sat  14  Sarah  went  down  to  see  the  baby  to  day.  This 
evening  Lucy  Pease  Delia  Jones  Frederick  Pease  met 
here  with  our  boys  to  sing  preparatory  to  singing  at 
their  exhibition. 

Sunday  Staid  to  home  from  meeting  all  day,  went  to 
Sunday  School  though. 

Sat  3d  April  Tomorrow  is  Smith  and  Mothers  birth- 
day but  as  it  is  Sunday  we  give  them  to  day.  Mother 
received  from  Henry  and  John  a penknife,  from  Bige- 
low a butter  stamp,  from  Sarah  an  embroidered  collar 
and  from  Smith  and  I a book  entitled  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beths Personal  Recollections  and  a tuckunder  called  a 
blue  vase.  [Who  can  explain  what  it  was? — Ed.] 
Smith  received  from  Father  and  Mother  a Church 
Psalmist  for  as  he  plays  the  Melodian  in  church  he 
needs  a nice  book.  From  Henry  Bigelow  and  John  a 
pair  of  gloves,  from  Sarah  a mouth  cup  and  from  me  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  Also  a tuckunder  from  me  that 
I have  been  working  on  for  some  time  it  being  a book, 
the  Keep  sake.  I should  have  mentioned  Mothers  was 
from  Sarah  and  I.  Went  to  composition  class  to  day 
also  to  Sewing  Society.  . . . 


Letters,  diaries,  or  original  manuscript  of  any  kind 
which  contain  reference  to  persons  or  conditions  in  Ober- 
lin  written  prior  to  1850  are  eagerly  sought  by  Professor 
Fletcher.  A ny  persons  having  such  material  will  confer 
favor  upon  the  college  if  they  will  notify  Professor 
Fletcher  of  what  they  have. — Editor. 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

(Continued  from  Page  232) 

the  people  of  the  town  awoke  one  morning  to  behold  the 
elm  surrounded  by  a ten-rail  wooden  fence.  Numerous 
posters  were  also  in  evidence,  such  as,  “ Ye  Historic 
Elm,”  “ Beckwith  Fence,”  "Bids  for  painting  fence  re- 
ceived at  treasurer’s  office,  Freshmen  need  not  apply,” 
“ Pay  subscription  here.”  Thus  the  college  students 
“helped”  in  the  enterprise. 


The  Crane  Swimming  Pool 

BY  DR.  GERTRUDE  E.  MOULTON 


\ T LAST  the  swimming  pool  is  a reality.  Even  be- 
-*-*•  fore  this  article  is  being  read  the  swimmers  will  be 
crowding  the  runway  and  poised  on  the  diving  boards 
ready  for  a first  plunge.  Unless  Barbara  Crane  Mon- 
aghan ’30  can  be  persuaded  to  come  for  that  event,  it  is 
planned  that  women  from  the  present  senior  class,  who 
have  worked  and  hoped  for  four  full  years  and  have 
traveled  to  Elyria  weekly  without  lunch  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  teachers,  swimming  councellors  and  Red  Cross 
examiners,  shall  have  that  first  plunge. 

Work  has  moved  rapidly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  Crutsinger,  superintendent  of  construction,  since 
the  twenty-eighth  of  last  October,  when  Jean  Ball, 
’31,  president  of  W.  A.  A.,  broke  ground.  The  speed 
of  the  work  has  almost  taken  the  breath  away  from 
those  who  have  remembered  the  first  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  the  report  of  Dr.  Hanna,  director  of  physical 
education  for  women,  urged  that  a “swimming  tank”  be 
built,  and  have  followed  through  the  subsequent  reports 
to  find  almost  annual  reference  to  the  need. 

Each  year  our  need  for  additional  facilities  for  physi- 
cal recreation  has  been  greater.  This  year  there  were 
over  a hundred  girls  who  came  out  for  basketball  alone, 
who  were  crowded  out  because  of  lack  of  time  when 
space  was  available.  If  the  effort  were  made  to  urge 
every  girl  to  get  the  recreative  experiences  which  she  needs 
and  which  it  is  her  right  to  have,  activities  suited  to  her 
interests  and  abilities,  we  would  have  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  gymnasium  24  hours  a day  instead  of  closing  it 
at  9 :40,  as  is  now  our  habit  in  Oberlin. 

The  pool  will  help  in  this  situation  considerably,  al- 
though it  will  not  relieve  it  entirely.  In  order  to  make 
it  of  the  greatest  possible  value  there  has  been  included 
in  the  building  a small  pool,  15x35,  which  will  be  kept 
several  degrees  warmer  than  the  active  swimmers  need. 
In  this  pool  those  who  are  unable  to  get  good  reactions 
in  cold  water,  will  have  opportunity  to  swim.  This  will 
include  more  than  the  beginners,  who,  experience  shows, 
learn  much  faster  if  they  are  not  shivering  and  shaking, 
with  teeth  chattering  so  hard  they  cannot  ask  questions. 

There  is  also — in  every  college — a larger  or  smaller 
group  of  people,  fortunately  small  in  Oberlin  and  yet 
containing  from  20  to  30  girls,  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped because  of  heart  conditions,  results  of  infantile 
paralysis,  congenital  conditions,  or  who,  for  other  rea- 
sons, are  not  equal  to  the  physical  work  the  average  girl 
must  do  to  keep  herself  at  a satisfactory  level  of  efficiency. 
For  some  time  the  department  of  physical  education  has 
been  concerned  in  supplying  to  these  girls  those  joyous, 


recreative  activities  which  will  increase  their  satisfying 
experiences  in  college  life  and  send  them  out  with 
more  enthusiasm  and  resourcefulness,  and  a better  quality 
of  life — the  ability  to  have  life  “more  abundantly.”  The 
warmer  pool  will  be  valuable  in  helping  to  fill  this  par- 
ticular need.  Miss  vonWenck,  the  teacher  of  swimming, 
is  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  beginning  of 
this  work. 

The  large  pool  is  35x75  and  will  give  opportunity  for 
swimming,  diving,  team  games,  canoe  tests,  and  Red 
Cross  tests.  We  predict  that  swimming  will  rival  all 
other  Oberlin  activities  of  recreative  value. 

Little  provision  has  been  made  for  spectators.  Along 
the  west  wall  is  a balcony  which  will  hold  about  100 
people,  but  more  money  and  planning  have  gone  into  the 
opportunities  for  the  swimmers  themselves.  The  build- 
ing is  of  fire-proof  construction,  except  for  the  beams 
that  span  the  roof.  Besides  the  pools  themselves,  there  is 
a large  locker  room  with  brick  walls,  toilet  and  bath 
rooms  with  white  Vermont  marble  walls,  an  attendant’s 
office  and  an  instructor’s  office.  Non-slip  tile  is  used 
on  all  the  floors.  The  basement  contains  a large  games 
room  with  a well-equipped  kitchenette.  The  indications 
are  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  spots  on  the 
campus.  It  has  been  specially  constructed  to  make  it  dry 
enough  to  keep  books,  victrolas  and  piano  there,  and  it 
will  be  open  to  girls  at  all  times  whether  the  pool  is  in 
use  by  men  or  women.  There  are  also  laundry,  furnace, 
filter,  and  coal  rooms  and  plenty  of  space  for  the  stor- 
age of  field  and  game  equipment. 

Thought  has  been  given  in  making  the  space  outside 
the  building  meet  other  recreational  needs  of  the 
women.  Heretofore  archery  has  been  impossible  on  Gal- 
pin  Field  for  the  arrows  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  any  would-be  William  Tell  found  he  “knew  not 
where”  his  errant  arrow  would  fall.  Certainly  not  in 
the  heart  of  a tree,  for  they  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  An  archery  range  now  will  be  on  the  east  side 
of  the  building  in  a sheltered  spot  75  feet  wide. 
Around  this  trees  will  be  planted  to  give  seclusion.  The 
junior  girls  majoring  in  physical  education  gave  a tumb- 
ling program  last  fall  to  raise  funds  to  enable  them  to  buy 
larger  trees  than  we  have  already  been  planting,  so  that 
we  would  have  more  immediate  results.  The  trees  chosen 
will  be  those  which  the  department  of  botany  are  es- 
pecially desirous  of  having  for  added  interest  in  their 
work.  We  hope,  too,  to  have  a water  lily  pool  for  one 
corner  of  this  “green”  with  a marble  bench  beside  it. 

In  the  future — and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  too  remote 
a future — the  plan  is  to  have  an  adequate  gymnasium  in 
front  of  the  pool,  facing  on  Lorain  Street  and  connected 
with  the  pool  building  by  a passage  way  glassed  in  on 
one  side  and  flanked  by  offices  on  the  other.  The  need 
of  this  building  is  so  evident  that  it  does  not  seem  that 
its  erection  can  long  be  delayed. 


Personalities 


Campus 


John  E.  Wirkler 


entered  Oberlin  College  from  Newton, 

_ _ Kansas,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 

1904.  He  received  his  master  of  arts  degree  the  next  June  and  spent  the  seven  fol- 
lowing years  as  instructor  of  history  in  the  Academy.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
College  since  that  time  his  work  has  been  of  a varied  nature,  but  always  dispatched 
with  marked  efficiency,  vision,  and  courtesy. 


The  details  of  preparation  for  the  catalog  and  most  of  the  College  publications 
have  fallen  upon  him;  he  has  shared  during  the  years  much  of  the  responsibility  in 
relation  to  admissions , scholarship  aid,  employment  of  students , rooming  for  men. 
As  one  alumnus  expresses  it,  he  has  seemed  to  be  a continuous  ways  and  means 
committee  for  students  and  faculty. 


One  does  not  think  of  the  Glee  Club  during  the  last  quarter-century  without, 
thinking  of  Jack.  His  connection  with  it  has  been  unbroken  since  he  entered  Ober- 
lin in  1901,  first  and  always  as  singer,  since  1906  as  director,  and  since  1909  as 
manager.  Thirteen  years  ago  he  established  the  Women's  Glee  Club  and  has  been 
its  only  director.  He  also  organized  and  has  supervised  the  glee  clubs  of  freshman 
men  and  women. 


In  his  social  and  musical  connections  he  has  always  been  aided  by  “Mrs.  Jack.” 
Her  friendly  graciousness  in  her  home  and  on  the  trips  with  the  Women’s  CAub  is 
never  forgotten  by  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  know  her. 


Donald  Melbourne  Love  T tl  °tZi 

‘very  high  scholastic  honors,  entered  the  field  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Rayen 
high  school  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  claimed  most  of  his  time  from  1916  to  1926,  as  a 
teacher  of  English. 

In  the  autumn  of  1926  Mr.  Love  began  his  present  official  connection  with 
Oberlin  College  as  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  rendered  significant  service  in  the  administration  of  the  academic 
dean's  office:  counseling  with  freshmen  in  regard  to  their  course  elections;  advising 
students  in  general  concerning  their  educational  careers  at  Oberlin ; assisting  Dean 
Cole  in  carrying  the  heavy  administrative  load  of  the  dean's  office.  IE  hen  Miss 
IV oleott  retired  as  registrar  in  1929,  it  was  most  fitting  that  Mr.  Love  should  be- 
come registrar  as  well  as  assistant  dean.  During  the  present  college  year  Dean 
Love  has  been  extraordinarily  busy  reorganizing  the  records  and  techniques  of  the 
registrar's  office  to  fit  in  with  the  new  ranking  system.  In  addition  to  his  admin- 
istrative duties  he  finds  time  to  teach  one  course  in  the  Department  of  English. 

If  one  were  to  describe  Dean  Love's  personality,  one  would  emphasize  his  direct- 
ness in  speech  and  action,  his  liking  for  accuracy  and  details,  his  skill  as  an  execu- 
tive in  the  handling  of  a mass  of  detailed  records,  his  success  as  a teacher  of  English, 
and  the  enjoyment  he  furnishes  others  through  his  ability  as  a conversationalist. 


TT  ] I became  a clerk  in  the  treasurer's 

lieVlTy  W CLClC  LsCLVglll  office  of  Oberlin  College  in  1901. 

As  the  work  of  the  office  developed,  he  took  his  full  share  of  responsibility,  becoming 
cashier  and  bookkeeper,  and  in  1924.  assistant  treasurer.  He  had  previous  exper- 
ience in  his  father's  grocery  at  Port  Jefferson,  Ohio,  and  as  a teacher  in  the  rural 
schools  of  that  neighborhood.  After  study  at  Ohio  Northern  University  and  the 
Oberlin  Business  College  he  spent  a short  time  with  the  Oberlin  Bank  Company 
before  entering  upon  his  work  with  the  College. 

Mr.  Cargill's  experience  in  every  phase  of  the  work  of  the  office,  his  superior 
grasp  of  detail,  his  keen  sense  of  the  accounting  problems  of  the  College  as  a whole, 
and  his  absolute  responsibility  have  made  him  a most  efficient  and  valuable  worker 
on  the  administrative  staff. 

Aside  from  the  office  he  is  devoted  to  his  family  and  keenly  enjoys  the  out-of- 
doors.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  at  Oberlin  Beach  and  contributes 
to  the  enjoyment  and  friendships  of  the  residents  there. 

As  a trustee  of  the  First  Church,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board  during  its  re- 
building period  a few  years  ago,  and  in  other  ways  Mr.  Cargill  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  religious  and  civic  life  of  the  village  of  Oberlin. 
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Faculty 


A number  of  Oberlin  faculty  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  and  allied  societies,  which 
was  held  at  Columbus  April  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  general  topic  of  the  entire  meeting 
was  the  purpose  and  curriculum  of  the 
liberal  arts  college.  President  E.  H.  Wil- 
kins spoke  on  the  subject,  ‘Flow  May  a 
College  Teacher  of  Education  Best  Pro- 
mote His  Institution’s  Program  of  Im- 
provement of  College  Teaching?”  Pro- 
fessors Morrison,  Sims,  and  Jameson  pre- 
sided over  sections  concerned  with  student 
health,  social  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Professors  Craig  and  Stetson 
presented  papers. 

President  Wilkins  on  April  16  ad- 
dressed the  Congregational  Men’s  club 
in  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser,  a member  of 
the  program  committee  in  charge  of  the 
section  discussing  political  science,  and 
Professor  David  R.  Moore  of  the  history 
department  attended  the  second  annual 
conference  for  the  teaching  of  social  sci- 
ence held  at  Northwestern  University  on 
April  3 and  4.  Professor  Moore  spoke 
on  “The  Honors  System  in  Oberlin.” 

Mr.  Homer  E.  Weaver,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychoogy,  read  a paper  at  a 
round  table  meeting  at  the  conference  for 
the  teaching  of  social  sciences  at  North- 
western University  early  in  April. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  of  the  Semi- 
nary faculty  has  received  a grant  from 
the  committee  on  fellowship  and  grants 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties for  further  study  of  Oriental  des- 
potism in  the  political  theory  of  the  Mos- 
lem world.  Professor  Clarence  Ward  of 
the  art  department  is  a member  of  the 
committee. 

Three  members  of  the  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty were  re-elected  officers  in  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  the  musical  honorary  society, 
which  met  April  3 in  Chicago.  They 
are  Director  Frank  H.  Shaw,  president, 
Miss  Gladys  Moore,  secretary,  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Adams,  treasurer. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  spoke  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  March  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, Western  Maryland  College,  and 
Mercersburg  Academy,  and  during  pas- 
sion week  he  spoke  at  five  lenten  services 
of  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Dean  Graham  will  be  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  a religious  conference  to  be  held  in 
August  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  off  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  He  will  give  several  ad- 
dresses on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Professor  A.  A.  L.  Mathews  of  the 
geology  department  presented  two  papers 
on  “The  Pre- Mesozoic  Stratigraphy  of  the 
Central  Wasatch  Mountains,”  and  on 
“The  Wonderlands  of  the  Colorado  Pla- 
teau,” at  the  Tri-State  Academy  of  Sci- 


ence which  met  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  early  in 
April. 

Professor  F.  O.  Grover  of  the  depart- 
ment of  botany  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Ohio  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Oxford 
the  first  of  April.  Professor  Grover  gave 
an  informal  address  on  “Traces  of  Pre- 
historic Man  in  Western  Europe”  at  one 
of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  official  architect  for 
Oberlin  College,  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, London,  England.  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
the  seventh  American  to  be  honored  by 
this  election.  Since  1926  he  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Professor  B.  W.  Lewis  of  the  economics 
department  has  been  notified  that  he  is 
to  undertake  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Law’  a study  of  the  Ohio  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  with  specific  study 
of  the  judicial  administration  of  Ohio. 

Dean  C.  N.  Cole  and  Professor  C.  W. 
Savage  were  in  Chicago  March  18-20  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  was  elected 
president  of  the  Central,  West,  and  South 
Association  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers  at  its  meet- 
ing in  March  in  Chicago.  This  organi- 
zation is  one  of  three  important  branches 
of  the  national  federation.  As  head  of 
the  society  Professor  Jameson  will  have 
charge  of  arranging  next  year’s  program. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes,  head  of 
the  chemistry  department,  delivered  a lec- 
ture March  19  before  the  Philadelphia 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
on  the  subject:  “Interfacial  Adsorption.” 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Verna  Brooks,  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  for  wom- 
en, will  teach  in  the  New  York  University 
summer  school  this  year. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  of  the  so- 
ciology department  and  Professor  Paul 
S.  Peirce  of  the  department  of  economics 
attended  as  Oberlin  representatives  a con- 
ference on  research  in  the  social  sciences 
in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  held  at  Bryn 
Mawr  April  24-25.  Professor  Sims  at- 
tended the  Ohio  College  Association 
meeting  at  Columbus  April  3 and  4 
as  president  of  the  social  science  section. 
Professor  Sims  is  to  teach  a graduate 
course  during  the  summer  quarter  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  after  three  succes- 
sive invitations  to  this  institution. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  College  phy- 
sician, attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Student  Health  Association  held  in  Co- 
lumbus April  3 and  4. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association, 
national  organization  of  college  art  teach- 
ers, held  in  New  York  April  1-3.  Pro- 


fessor Ward’s  talk  will  be  published  in- 
the  bulletin  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Ward 
w'as  re-elected  a director  of  the  associa- 
tion. Miss  Margaret  Schauffler,  Miss 
Paulina  Coons,  and  Mr.  Edward  Capps, 
Jr.,  all  of  the  department,  also  attended 
the  meeting. 

Professor  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  who  is 
at  present  visiting  professor  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege, recently  addressed  a meeting  of  min- 
isters in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Congregational. 
House,  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  unem- 
ployment. An  extended  report  of  his  ad- 
dress is  given  in  The  Congregationalist 
for  March  26,  1931. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  was  in  the- 
East  the  week,  of  April  6 to  12  speaking 
at  West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,. 
W.  Va.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College, 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  West  Virginia 
State  Normal  School,  Glenville,  W.  Va., 
Vassar  College,  New  York  University, 
College  of  City  of  New  York,  and  a the- 
ological convention  at  Union  Theological 
Seminar}*,  New  York. 

Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz  of  the  his- 
tory department  who  has  been  teaching 
in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  this  year,  will! 
teach  in  the  summer  session  at  Harvard. 

At  the  symposium  on  physical  educa- 
tion and  health  held  April  11  at  the 
School  of  Education  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  of 
the  Oberlin  zoology  department  spoke  on 
the  subject,  “What  Can  Be  Known  about 
an  Individual.”  His  lecture  will  be  pub- 
lished by  New  York  University. 

Registrar  Donald  M.  Love  attended  the 
convention  of  the  American  Association- 
of  Collegiate  Registrars  at  Buffalo  April 
21-23.  Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott,  registrar 
emeritus,  also  attended  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Humphreys,  director  of  per- 
sonnel service,  spoke  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
April  13,  before  a conference  of  Boy 
Scout  executives  of  northern  Ohio  on  the 
subject,  “Personality  Needs  of  a Social 
Worker.” 

Ornithology  to 
Continue 

Oberlin  College, 
Office  of  the  President- 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

I have  noted  in  the  Alumni  Magazine 
letters  regarding  discontinuance  of  work 
in  ornithology. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  this  matter.  The  work  in  ornithol- 
ogy is  temporarily  discontinued  in  con- 
nection with  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Lynds  Jones.  No  action  has  been  taken, 
however,  contemplating  permanent  discon- 
tinuance of  this  work.  I,  personally,  be- 
lieve in  the  value  of  such  work,  and  hope 
and  expect  that  it  will  be  resumed  in 
good  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  H.  Wilkins. 
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The  Undergraduate 

What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  ’33 


Spring  Sloth 

Monday,  April  13th.  Spring  again! 
Those  crows  wake  me  up  about  three 
hours  too  early.  And  where’s  that  guy 
that  invented  eight  o’clocks?  I’m  out 
after  him  and  the  crows.  Had  a wonder- 
ful vacation,  but  I’ve  almost  decided  that 
vacations  are  no  good.  They  break 
routine  too  much,  and  it’s  so  hard  to  get 
to  work  again  now.  I am  beset  with  a 
‘‘morbid  propensity  to  sloth  and  procras- 
tination.” My  grades  are  on  their  way 
down;  they  always  do  that  in  the  spring. 
Classes  were  all  dull  this  morning;  I’d 
rather  be  stretched  out  under  the  elms. 
That  “lab”  was  terrible ; hydrogen  sul- 
phide never  smells  good,  but  it’s  lots 
worse  in  the  spring.  I enjoyed  two  sets 
of  tennis,  though,  this  afternoon.  Guess 
I’ll  have  to  do  that  every  day  . . . pretty 
good  sport,  tennis.  Lot  of  interesting 
work  to  do  in  the  band  now.  We  have  a 
few  concerts,  etc.,  coming  on.  Tonight 
I’ve  tried  to  study  but  it’s  no  use.  Wish 
I’d  had  a date  instead.  Oh  well,  I might 
as  well  go  to  bed  now.  G’night. 

Tuesday,  April  14th..  No  eight  o’clock 
today;  slept  till  ten.  History  and  Philos- 
ophy were  both  more  interesting.  A 
beautiful  pair  of  blue  eves  occupies  the 
front  row  at  the  south  end  of  the  back 
balcony — no,  I don’t  remember  what  the 
chapel  talk  was  about.  Played  baseball 
in  gym  class  this  afternoon.  It  is  the 
“great  American  game.”  Nobody  else 
would  play  it.  I’m  too  lazy  to  bat;  struck 
out  twice.  This  weather’ll  get  me  yet. 
Spent  fifteen  cents  and  two  hours  in  the 
V arsity”  this  afternoon.  Tried  to  study 
but  couldn  t.  Enjoyed  Prof.  Steele’s  class- 
room this  evening.  For  historical  pur- 
poses let  it  be  known  that  Prof.  Steele 
owns  and  operates  the  movie  emporium. 
Made  an  appeal  to  the  organized  chari- 
ties for  coffee  money  afterwards.  Total 
donation,  five  cents.  Wrote  semi-annual 
letter  home,  and  now  to  bed.  Morpheus 
and  I will  become  well  acquainted  ere 
long,  I trust. 

Wednesday,  April  15th.  Classes  as 
usual  today;  the  beauty  of  the  day  made 
me  think  less  of  them  than  usual,  how- 
ever. The  campus  is  truly  beautiful 
these  days.  Everything  is  alive,  happy, 
buoyant.  The  students  whom  I exchange 
greetings  with  as  I pass  from  my  classes 
all  look  different  somehow.  I’ve  known 
most  of  them  for  some  time,  but  they  are 
different  people  in  the  spring.  They  look 
much  more  personable,  much  more  ami- 
able. As  I smile  at  them  I am  conscious 
that  I,  too,  appear  to  them  as  much  more 


of  a person  than  I have  sometimes  been. 
I feel  pleasantly  like  doing  all  the  great 
things  that  need  doing  in  the  world.  I 
feel  that  these,  my  associates,  are  all  go- 
ing to  be  doing  truly  great  things  soon. 
I don’t  want  to  fall  behind  them. 

Thursday,  April  16th.  Another  beau- 
tiful day  begun.  I think  that  my  classes 
went  better  today;  I enjoyed  them  more. 
The  chapel  talk  was  good  this  noon.  I 
listened  to  it  all  through,  but  missed  my 
usual  game  of  tit-tat-toe.  The  blue  eyes 
in  the  balcony  are  even  bluelr  today. 
’Sfunny,  but  I feel  less  frivolous  on 
Thursdays.  I wonder  what  causes  that. 
After  playing  a couple  of  sets  of  tennis 
this  afternoon  I went  for  a walk.  I don’t 
imagine  that  the  students  in  a great  many 
other  institutions  do  that,  but  here  it  is 
so  natural.  I’m  glad  it  is.  The  great 
out-of-doors  proves  to  be  a good  friend 
very  often.  Tonight  I looked  out  at  the 
moon,  almost  full — as  the  Junior  class  so- 
cial chairman  always  predicts;  clever 
prophet,  that  fellow.  I wonder  what  all 
the  people  the  world  over  are  thinking 
of  as  they  look  at  the  moon  tonight. 
Well,  to  bed  now. 

Friday,  April  17th.  I didn’t  know  my 
Greek  lesson  anv  better  than  usual  today. 
Some  day  I’m  going  to  know  it,  though, 
and  fool  him.  It  rained  this  morning. 
I like  it,  there’s  something  mystic  about  it. 
It  reminds  me  more  and  more  that  there 
is  a friendly  spirit  in  the  Cosmos.  It 
stopped  right  after  chapel;  it  always  does 
that.  Too  wet  for  tennis,  so  I read  some 
Edgar  Wallace  this  afternoon.  That’s 
the  trouble.  I mean  well,  but  I always 
fall  by  the  way.  Was  given  to  un- 
derstand today  that  some  good  Church 
of  England  man  amongst  us  wishes 
a statue  of  Budda  put  up  in  the 
chapel  because  it  appeals  to  his  aesthetic 
senses.  Well,  every  man  for  himself. 
Took  the  pair  of  beautiful  blue  eyes  to 
“rec”  tonight.  Saw  more  spring  in  those 
eyes  in  a few  fleeting  minutes  than  I’ve 
seen  on  all  the  campus  even  in  the  last 
five  days.  This  makes  me  more  indolent 
than  ever.  Enough  for  tonight.  This 
diary  becomes  an  aw  fill  “gripe.”  I think 
I’ll  discontinue  it. 

And  so  it  goes ! 


Glee  Club  Goes  East 


The  Women's  Glee  Club  enjoyed  to 
the  full  their  spring  trip  in  the  East,  ta- 
ken during  the  Easter  vacation,  March  28 
to  April  7.  In  spite  of  several  long 


drives  between  concert  towns,  the  time 
seemed  short  and  interesting. 

The  tour  this  year  took  the  women  to 
Pittsburgh,  McKeesport,  Red  Lion  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Morristown  and  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  New  York  City,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  East  Pales- 
tine, O.  Thirty-one  members  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Wirkler  made  the  trip. 


W.  A.  A.  Pageant 


The  Women’s  Athletic  Association  is 
busy  working  on  a pageant  arrangement 
of  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  which  is  sched- 
uled for  May  21. 

The  pageant,  which  is  to  be  given  on 
Galpin  Field,  will  have  a large  cast,  and 
promises  to  gratify  the  considerable  in- 
terest that  it  already  has  aroused. 


New  Indoor  Record 


The  half-mile  gymnasium  record,  which 
has  stood  since  1917,  was  broken  by  three 
varsity  runners  March  25. 

The  official  record  which  was  made  in 
an  indoor  meet  by  “Deke”  Fall,  ’17,  was 
2 minutes,  12.2  seconds.  In  the  recent 
race,  which  was  extremely  fast  through- 
out, Marshall  Cook,  ’32  was  clocked  at 
2:10.4,  1.8  seconds  faster  than  the  record. 

Ray  Gladieux,  ’31,  who  ran  second,  was 
timed  at  2:11.2,  and  Jack  Service,  ’31, 
who  was  at  Ray’s  heels,  also  bettered  the 
record.  Cook  showed  tremendous  speed 
at  the  finish,  making  his  last  lap  in  bet- 
ter time  than  his  first. 


Golf  Tournament 


Don’t  fail  to  get  in  on  the  Third  An- 
nual Alumni  Golf  Tournament.  It  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  the  Commencement  week.  Last 
year  some  fifty-five  of  the  alumni  and 
faculty  entered. 

It  is  for  “dubs”  as  well  as  “darbs”. 
Prizes  for  all  kinds  of  players.  Ten  indi- 
vidual prizes,  including  some  for  the 
winners  in  a blind  par  competition, 
which  is  a new  feature  of  this  year’s 
tournament.  It  gives  a chance  to  every- 
one. 

The  date  is  Saturday,  June  13th,  at 
8:30  A.  M.  at  the  Oberlin  Golf  Course. 
If  you  can  send  advance  entry  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Nichols,  Warner  Gymnasium, 
Oberlin,  do  so.  If  not,  just  be  there  at 
8:30  A.  M.  with  your  clubs.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes 
George  A.  Vradenburg  ’io 
John  G.  Olmstead  ’06 
E.  A.  Miller  ’89 
Professor  Fred  J.  Lehmann, 

Professor  J.  H.  Nichols  *11,  Chairman 
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Book  Review 


The  Martin  Classical  Lectures,  Vol- 
ume i.  Harvard  University  Press. 
181  pp.  1931.  $2.50. 

It  is  a matter  of  pride  to  all  the  friends 
of  Oberlin  that  the  College  has  a founda- 
tion that  is  to  sponsor  perpetually  series 
of  lectures  on  classical  subjects.  Espec- 
ially happy  can  they  be  if  the  first  volume 
sets  the  standard  for  all  that  are  to  fol- 
low. The  student  of  the  classics  may  be 
a scholar  working  with  painstaking  care 
and  accuracy,  weighing  with  nicest  bal- 
ance the  most  baffling  evidence;  he  may 
be  dealing  with  issues  distantly  remote 
from  our  world  of  every  day  existence, 
matters  erudite  and  subtle,  yet  the  dyer’s 
hand  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in;  the 
true  classical  scholar  catches  from  his 
masters  a grace  and  literary  charm  and 
adequacy  of  expression  which  enables  him, 
however  profound  or  learned  his  subject, 
to  attract  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  specialist  in  his  own  field.  This  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
first  series  of  lectures.  They  are  schol- 
arly in  the  best  sense,  yet  they  are  of  in- 
terest to  anyone  caring  for  noble  endeavor 
and  high  accomplishment  and,  since  that 
accomplishment  in  this  case  has  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  culture,  to  the  one 
who  cares  to  know  that  culture  better. 

It  is  timely,  too,  the  inception  of  a 
foundation  for  the  perpetuity  of  classical 
culture  and  the  recognition  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  human  life  in  an  age  that  has 
such  a passion  for  contemporaneity. 
Many  of  our  educators,  even,  would  cen- 
ter the  training  of  our  youth  on  the  pres- 
ent, forgetting,  as  a recent  writer  has 
said,  that  the  “present  may  be  a line  with- 
out height  or  breadth  or  a tract  as  exten- 
sive and  full  of  meaning  as  the  insight 
of  the  student  can  make  it,  just  so  much 
of  human  experience  as  the  individual 
may  at  any  moment  revive  in  himself.” 
The  amount  is  determined  by  how  deeply 
the  student  knows  the  past,  especially  cer- 
tain vital  and  seminal  ages. 

The  classical  period  in  its  best  estate 
was  such  a seminal  period.  Its  works 
have  become  such  a dominant  force  in 
western  civilization  because  the  men  who 
produced  them  were  not  sundered  from 
public  life  and  because  they  embodied  in 
themselves  the  ideals  of  a truly  liberal 
education:  such  as  Milton  had  in  mind 
when  he  called  a “complete  and  generous 
education  that  which  fits  a man  to  per- 
form justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  of  private  and  public, 
of  peace  and  war.” 

The  volume  opens  with  two  lectures  by 
Charles  Beebe  Martin  in  whose  honor  the 
foundation  was  established  ; one  on  Hero- 
dotus, the  other  on  Thucydides.  These 
lectures  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Martin’s 
usual  penetrative  insight,  by  his  lucidity, 
his  humor,  and  pungent  wit.  When  one 
has  heard  or  read  the  lecture  through, 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  stand  before 
us  in  such  fashion  that  we  do  not  wonder 
that  their  works  are  as  living  today  as 
when  they  were  written  tweny-five  hun- 
dred years  ago:  Herodotus,  with  his  flair 
for  a good  story,  his  delightful  asides, 


his  charm  of  style,  his  feeling  for  the 
tears  of  things,  for  the  turbid  ebb  and 
flow  of  human  misery,  yet  managing  his 
far-flung  argument  with  a lightness  of 
touch  and  literary  art  that  places  him 
among  the  first  of  historians;  Thucydides, 
the  realist  and  rationalist,  with  no  illus- 
ions about  human  motives,  devoid  of  sen- 
timentality, clear  headed,  and  bringing 
to  his  narrative  such  an  understanding  of 
human  nature,  especially  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  human  society,  that  it  seems  a 
chronicle  and  commentary  on  the  events 
of  day  before  yesterday. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey  in  his  imitable 
manner  deals  with  Sophocles  in  the  third 
lecture.  1 he  world  will  never  under- 
stand too  well  this  poet  who  saw  life 
steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  Professor 
Wager,  speaking  of  the  world  of  high 
art,  says:  “Truth  has  no  place  in  that 
world  unless  it  is  beautiful,  nor  goodness 
unless  it  is  lovely.”  Mr.  Shorey  makes 
us  feel  anew  the  union  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness and  beauty  in  Sophocles.  “Beauty 
alone  will  sometimes  lift  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  sublimate  and  tranquillize  our 
feelings,”  Mr.  Shorey  remarks;  yet  un- 
beautiful reason,  unlovely  truth,  leave  us 
unsatisfied.  But  the  beauty  that  harmon- 
izes with  truth  is  irresistible.  Such  is 
Sophocles. 

Professor  John  Scott  in  the  next  lec- 
ture, The  Poetic  Structure  of  the  Odyssey, 
is  reminding  us  again  that  Homer  is  not 
a communal  company  or  a corporation  as 
was  thought  by  scholars  a half  century 
ago,  that  such  a structure  of  art  as  the 
Odyssey  is  the  work  of  a single  poetic 
genius. 

Professor  Robert  S.  Conway  gave  the 
last  two  lectures  of  the  series.  In  the 
first,  Ancient  Empires,  he  is  really  ask- 
ing what  contribution  does  the  careful 
study  of  ancient  authors  — Thucydides, 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  Livy,  Cicero  or  Vir- 
gil — contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
the  complex  world  of  today  and  what 
part  should  that  study  have  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  Can  we  read  the 
great  classics  without  being  confronted 
on  every  page  with  the  ultimate  facts  and 
problems  of  political  life  and  has  any 
writer — Dante,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Burke, 
Woodrow  Wilson  — ever  pictured  in  so 
convincing  a fashion  the  end  of  great 
governments  as  the  Greek  thinkers  and 
the  Roman  poets  and  historians? 

In  the  second  lecture,  Virgil  as  a Stu- 
dent of  Homer,  he  gives  us  a glimpse  as 
to  how  a great  artist  remodels  and  uses 
to  his  own  ends  the  work  of  another. 
And  in  this  consideration  he  penetrates 
more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  both  and 
re-impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  these 
“great  voices  spoke  not  for  an  age  or  for 
a nation,  but  for  humankind  as  long  as 
it  shall  last.”  J-  F.  Mack. 

“Mesozoic  Stratigraphy  of  the  Central 
Wasatch  Mountains”  by  Asa  A.  L. 
Mathews.  Oberlin  College  Laboratory 
Bulletin,  New  Series  No.  1. 

The  geologic  section  described  in  this 
monograph  is  included  mainly  in  Utah, 


Salt  Lake,  Morgan,  and  Weber  counties, 
Utah.  The  central  Wasatch  Mountains 
are  about  70  miles  long  and  15  to  30 
miles  in  width,  and  form  part  of  the 
east  rim  of  the  Great  Basin. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  Tri- 
assic  system  of  rocks  and  a measured  sec- 
tion is  given  on  pages  7 to  14.  The 
greater  part  of  the  monograph  is  devoted 
to  a description  of  these  beds  and  lists 
of  fossils  found  in  them. 

The  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems 
of  rocks  are  considered  in  the  last  10 
pages  of  the  monograph  with  lists  of 
fossils  found  in  them. 

The  information  contained  in  this  mon- 
ograph is  believed  to  be  a distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  geologic  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  Utah. 

Charles  T.  Lupton,  ’07. 

Problems  in  Educational  Psychology, 
by  Walter  J.  Gifford,  ’07,  and  Clyde 
P.  Shorts.  Doubleday  Doran,  New 
York,  1931. 

This  is  primarily  a book  of  carefully 
selected  readings  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  major  topics  found  in  the  newer 
psychological  literature.  With  reference 
to  controversial  problems  the  eclectic 
point  of  view  is  taken  and  the  reader 
has  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  the  best 
of  the  older  and  the  newer  thought. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts  with 
appropriate  chapter  headings:  Part  I.  Ob- 
jectives of  Educational  Psychology.  Part 
II.  Biological  Foundations  of  Behavior, 
including  the  “physical  basis  of  mental 
life”  and  the  “stimulus-response  concept.” 
Part  III.  The  Motivation  of  Behavior. 
Part  IV.  The  Psychology  of  Learning. 
Part  V.  Individual  Differences.  Part  VI. 
The  Development  and  Growth  of  Per- 
sonality. 

The  various  groups  of  readings  have 
motivating  introductions  and  lists  of 
problems  suggested  for  consideration  un- 
der each  topic.  Supplementary  exercises 
and  selected  bibliographies  following  each 
section  are  of  special  value  to  the  student 
and  make  the  book  suitable  for  use  as  a 
text  or  as  source  material.  The  inclus- 
ion of  an  “author  index”  and  a “topic 
index”  increases  the  value  of  the  book 
for  reference  use.  F.  S.  Gove. 

A Plan  for  Reorganizing  Wisconsin’s 
System  of  Education.  Report  of  the 
Wisconsin  Interim  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  of  1931,  by  Harold  L.  Hen- 
derson, ’14,  in  charge  of  Survey. 

The  survey  reveals  that  there  were 
eight  major  state  departments,  boards 
and  commissions  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  educational  system  of 
Wisconsin,  and  that  in  addition  there 
were  24  minor  boards  “owing  their  ex- 
istence to  educational  activities  of  one 
kind  or  another.” 

The  Committee  recommended  a single 
State  Board  of  Education  with  “complete 
authority,  without  any  exception,  over  all 
educational  activities  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing the  university,  teacher  colleges,  vo- 
cational education,  libraries,  elementary 
and  high  schools,  blind,  deaf,  and  all  the 
licensing  of  professions.” 

The  program  proposed  is  more  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  than  any 
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state  program  now  in  existence.  It  should 
remove,  if  adopted,  most  of  the  causes 
for  friction,  rivalry,  duplication  and 
waste  in  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cation system. 

The  published  report  is  208  pages  in 
length  and  contains  graphs  and  figures 
which  should  be  of  value  to  educators  not 
only  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of 
the  Wisconsin  situation  but  in  studying 
forms  of  educational  organization  and 
school  costs  in  general.  F.  S.  Gove. 

The  Dramatic  Work  of  Samuel  Foote, 
by  Mary  Megie  Belden,  ’03.  Yale 
University  Press.  1929. 

Miss  Belden  has  made  a careful  sur- 
vey of  the  life  of  Foote,  once  called  the 
“ Modern  Aristophanes,”  but  now  almost 
forgotten.  In  his  time — the  mid-eighteenth 
century — he  was  the  prolific  writer  of 
thirty-odd  plays,  and  seems  also  to  have 
been  an  actor-manager  of  no  small 
ability. 

Following  the  life  there  is  a discus- 
sion of  the  plays  in  some  detail,  so  that 
the  reader  not  familiar  with  Foote  may 
well  carry  away  some  idea,  not  only  of 
his  dramatic  out-put  as  a whole,  but  also 
of  the  plot,  the  characters,  and  the  dia- 
log of  special  plays.  This  is  the  ground- 
work for  a critical  appraisal,  not  only  of 
the  plays,  but  of  Foote’s  theory  of  comedy 
and  of  his  place  in  the  tradition  of  Eng- 
lish drama. 

The  work  is  carefully  documented,  con- 
tains an  excellent  bibliography,  and  is,  as 
a whole,  of  a scholarly  and  accurate  na- 
ture which  must  give  satisfaction  to  Miss 
Belden  and  pleasure  to  her  readers. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Lampson. 


Bulletin  Board  Erected 


Members  of  the  classes  of  ’19,  ’20,  ’21, 
’23>  '2+,  and  ’30  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  permanent  bulletin  board,  toward 
which  these  classes  contributed  their  class 
gift,  has  been  erected  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  campus  diagonally  opposite 
Talcott  Hall. 

The  triple-faced  boards  are  of  bronze 
with  a concrete  base.  The  center  divis- 
ion provides  space  for  movable  letters 
for  announcements  of  concerts,  lectures, 
and  other  events,  and  the  two  outer  sec- 
tions are  planned  for  the  usual  tvpe  of 
pictorial  posters  advertising  such  affairs 
as  Y.  W.  meetings,  plays,  and  dances. 
Above  the  center  panel  is  an  ornamental 
border,  while  the  other  two  bear  the  in- 
scription that  the  board  is  the  gift  of 
the  above-mentioned  classes. 

The  bulletin  board,  a thing  of  beauty 
and  durability,  has  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  cinder  path  leading  from  the 
center  of  the  campus,  just  inside  the  brick 
walks,  to  replace  the  temporary  racks  of 
pipe  which  were  used  to  support  the 
wooden-framed  posters.  Alumni  of  long- 
er standing  well  remember  the  old  Tal- 
cott  tree,  Oberlin’s  original  bulletin 
board.  Shrubbery  is  being  planted  for  a 
background  and  walks  are  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  board  to  join  the  cinder  path. 


“Let  Us  Be  Gay’’ 


The  Dramatic  Association  brought  the 
winter  term  to  a close  with  two  perform- 
ances of  Rachel  Crothers’  play,  “Let  Us 
Be  Gay”.  This  production  was  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  Association  in  pre- 
senting each  year  something  modern  in 
spirit,  last  year’s  success  in  this  vein  be- 
ing Lonsdale’s  “Aren’t  We  All?”  The 
present  offering  was  well  known  to  al- 
most everyone  in  the  audience  by  reason 
of  its  recent  popularity  on  the  screen. 
Norma  Shearer,  in  the  “talkie”  version, 
took  the  lead,  as  Francine  Larrimore  had 
for  the  stage.  Even  so,  the  Oberlin  pro- 
duction overcame  that  initial  handicap 
and  gave  an  eminently  successful  enter- 
tainment. 

Miss  Myra  Conlon  took  the  leading 
role  and  played  it  with  remarkable 
charm  and  intelligence.  The  other  parts 
offered  almost  equal  opportunity  for 
characterization,  all  of  them  being  delin- 
eated with  originality  and  understanding, 
and  the  ensemble  was  remarkably  effec- 
tive. Miss  Timberman,  for  instance, 
wisely  avoided  any  imitation  of  Marie 
Dressler’s  rendering  of  the  role  of  Mrs. 
Boucicault,  investing  it  instead  with  an 
impersonation  distinct  and  consistent  in 
itself.  Ralph  Mould,  a new  member  of 
the  Association,  played  opposite  Miss 
Conlon  and  did  well. 

The  alumni  interested  in  undergradu- 
ate dramatics  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
new  curtains  and  a much  enlarged  pros- 
cenium spread  gave  the  performance  a 
far  more  effective  “carry”  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible  in  the  chapel.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  was  in  charge,  and  to  him, 
along  with  the  veteran  stage  crew  and 
the  cast,  go  the  well  deserved  honors. 
The  production  was  altogether  deserv- 
ing of  the  high  praise  it  received. 


New  Amplifiers 


In  connection  with  plans  for  Com- 
mencement in  June,  Oberlin  College  has 
authorized  the  immediate  purchase  of 
$1,200  worth  of  amplifying  equipment. 
This  equipment,  which  will  include  two 
microphanes,  six  horns,  and  two  complete 
amplifying  sets,  will  be  set  up  by  the 
physics  department  as  a portable  unit. 
During  Commencement  it  will  be  used  to 
carry  the  Commencement  address  into  a 
second  auditorium;  it  will  be  set  up  for 
the  alumni  gathering  on  the  campus  Il- 
lumination Night,  and  at  the  annual 
alumni  dinner. 

The  amplifying  equipment  will  be  used 
once  before  Commencement,  at  the  Big 
Six  Track  Meet  held  at  Oberlin  May  30. 
Next  fall  it  is  planned  to  make  the  set 
available  for  football  games,  college  mix- 
ers, and  other  all-college  events. 


Second  Radio  Hour 

The  second  Oberlin  College  radio  hour 
of  the  year  was  broadcast  very  success- 
fully Palm  Sunday,  March  29,  over  sta- 
tion WHK,  Cleveland.  Favorable  re- 
ports have  been  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  “musical  vespers”  introduced  the 
Vested  Brass  Choir,  a new  and  promis- 
ing organization  in  Oberlin  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Arthur  L.  Wil- 
liams, and  the  Chapel  Choir,  directed  by 
Professor  Olaf  Christiansen.  The  A Cap- 
pella  Choir,  Vested  String  Choir,  with 
tenor  solos  by  Professor  Bruce  Benjamin 
and  bass  solo  by  Eugene  Morgan,  com- 
pleted the  program. 


Aelioion  Celebrates 


At  a meeting  of  the  Aelioian  Society 
and  the  Oberlin  branch  of  its  alumnae  in 
April  tentative  plans  were  made  for  the 
celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  society.  A 
committee  was  appointed  and  plans  dis- 
cussed for  a special  program  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Love  Feast  in  June.  It  is 
expected  a large  number  of  the  alumnae 
will  be  back  for  the  occasion. 


Visits  South 


In  April  Alumni  Secretary  John  G. 
Olmstead  made  a trip  through  several 
southern  states,  visiting  alumni  in  many 
cities.  Large  group  meetings  were  held 
in  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  and  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, and  a few  alumni  met  in  seven 
other  cities. 

At  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  William  E. 
Evans,  ’08,  principal  of  the  Knoxville 
high  school.  At  Rome,  Georgia,  four  al- 
umni are  teaching  at  Shorter  College. 
These  are  Lawrence  E.  McAllister,  ’16, 
Arthur  S.  Talmadge,  c’20,  Unnie  Ram- 
sey, c’24,  and  Wilbur  H.  Rowland,  c’26. 

In  Atlanta  are  a number  of  alumni, 
among  them  Mrs.  John  W.  (Katherine 
Biliman)  Carlson,  ’07,  Mrs.  L.  V.  (Mar- 
jorie Lewis)  Parker,  ex’07,  Major  George 
S.  Woodard,  ’09,  Mrs.  T.  A.  (Jessie  Hill) 
Kitchen,  ’21,  Aileen  M.  Stephens,  c’26- 
’29,  and  Mrs.  Morgan-Stephens.  Andrew 
Auten,  ’96,  is  a landscape  architect  in 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  (Josephine  Royer) 
Thomas,  ’20,  and  Dorothy  Ann  Elliott, 
’24,  are  living  in  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Marguerite  D.  White,  ’10,  is 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Parkers- 
burg, West  Virginia. 

Marietta  College  has  three  Oberlin 
alumni  on  its  faculty,  Robert  F.  Clark, 
’02,  Thomas  D.  Phillips,  ’16,  and  Philip 
L.  Rea,  ’20.  Here  also  are  Mrs.  Josephine 
Frye  Phillips,  ’i3-’i7,  Mrs.  Julia  Wells 
Rea,  ’i9-’2i,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  (Mary- 
Helen  Stanley)  Harmon,  c’24-’27. 
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Many  in  Physical  Education  Work 


The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association 
held  jointly  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  1-4, 
with  the  Mid-West  District  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  conventions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association.  Oberlin  was 
splendidly  represented  with  5 students 
from  the  undergraduate  body,  37  alumni, 
and  10  members  of  the  present  teaching 
staff,  6 women  and  4 men,  a total  of  52. 
Of  this  group,  45  gathered  for  an  Ober- 
lin luncheon  on  Friday,  April  3,  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. 

Under  the  leadership  of  C.  D.  Giauque, 
’16,  Oberlin  songs  were  sung  and  brief 
remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Savage, 
Morrison,  and  Nichols.  The  main  talk  of 
the  occasion  was  given  by  Dr.  Moulton, 
telling  of  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of 
many  years  in  the  new  swimming  pool 
and  giving  a description  of  the  pool  and 
equipment. 

The  following  Oberlinites  were  in  at- 
tendance: D.  B.  Reed,  ’03,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Ermina  Tucker, 
’04,  230  Emerald  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Louise  Martin,  ’10,  Central  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Gladys 
E.  Leonard,  ’12,  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.;  T.  Nel- 
son Metcalf,  ’12,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Clare  E.  Bell,  ’15,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.;  Avis  E.  Edgerton,  ’15,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.;  Ruth  E.  Houston,  ’15,  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y. ; Charles  D.  Giauque,  ’16,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio;  Edwina  Jones, 
’17,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Leila  M.  Veazey, 
’17,  Bloom  Twp.  H.  S.,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.;  Althea  Heimbach,  ’18,  Downer 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Charlotte  K. 
Westerman,  ’18,  496  Brentwood  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Jacob  Speelman,  m-’i9,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Lansing,  Mich. ; Josephine 
Dunn,  ’20,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.; 
Warren  E.  Steller,  ’19,  State  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio;  Katherine  Weber, 
’20,  Lash  High  School,  Zanesville,  Ohio; 
Grace  B.  Daviess,  m-’ao,  University  of 
Cincinnati;  A.  Wrey  Warner,  ’22,  Teach- 
ers’ College;  Paul  B.  Dyck,  ’23,  Va.  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. ; Helen 
M.  Kent,  ’23,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.; 
Paul  E.  Landis,  ’23,  State  College,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Mefort 
(Ruth  Savage),  ’23,  Roosevelt  Jr.  High, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio;  Marjorie  J. 
Whitlock,  ’23,  Lakewood  High  School, 
Lakewood,  Ohio;  Harold  S.  Wood,  23, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Emmy 
Lou  Mierow,  ’2i-’24,  Detroit  Elementary 
Schools;  Leland  F.  Holden,  ’26,  Oberlin 
High  School;  Doris  M.  Smith,  ’26,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Muriel  C.  Findlay,  27,  69*1 
Sturgeon  Street,  Ben  Avon,  Pa.;  Winifred 
Cheney,  ’28,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; John 
J.  Heldman,  ’28,  Columbia  University; 
Marion  A.  Maxim,  ’28,  Oak  Park  High 


School,  111.;  Charles  G.  Wilder,  ’28,  New 
York  University;  John  W.  Wilder,  ’29, 
New  York  University;  Esther  C.  Hen- 
richsen,  ’30,  Girls  Industrial  School,  Del- 
aware, Ohio;  Marjorie  A.  Johnson,  ’30, 
West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute, 
Va.;  Helen  M.  Reily,  ’30,  5435  Wood- 
ward Ave.,  Detroit. 

Present  Oberlin  students  at  the  conven- 
tion were:  Margaret  Heeley,  ’31;  Eliza- 
beth Reeder,  ’31;  Ruth  L.  Wiley,  ’31; 
Marjorie  W.  Beck,  ’32;  Dorothy  Niehus, 
’32- 

Oberlin  College  faculty  present  at  the 
convention  were:  Gertrude  E Moulton, 
Helen  L.  Edwards,  Verna  Brooks,  Anna 
L.  Hughitt,  Bertha  H.  Leonard,  Katharine 
S.  vonWenck,  C.  W.  Savage,  W.  R.  Mor- 
rison, J.  H.  Nichols,  G.  C.  Throner. 


Made  Fellows 


Professor  C.  W.  Savage  and  Professor 
Gertrude  E.  Moulton  were  highly  hon- 
ored at  the  37th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association 
held  in  Detroit  April  1-4. 

Each  was  made  a “Fellow  in  Physical 
Education  as  an  award  of  honor  in  rec- 
ognition of  distinguished  service  in  physi- 
cal education.”  The  award  was  in  the 
form  of  a neatly  framed  diploma  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation. Professor  Savage  is  a former 
president  of  the  organization. 

This  was  the  first  time  such  awards 
have  been  made.  Twenty-three  were 
given.  Among  other  leaders  in  the 
field  of  physical  education  whose  work 
was  recognized  were  Miss  Amy  Homans, 
emeritus  professor  of  physical  education, 
Wellesley,  and  Dr.  James  H.  McCurdy 
of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Professor  Honored 


Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske’s  new  book, 
The  Recovery  of  JVorship,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  May 
1st,  has  been  given  the  coveted  honor  of 
being  chosen  the  religious  book  of  the 
month  for  May,  out  of  a long  list  of 
spring  publications  by  all  American  pub- 
lishers. This  is  the  second  time  in  two 
years  that  Dr.  Fiske  has  thus  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Religious  Book  Club,  as  their 
editorial  committee  chose  his  book,  The 
Changing  Family,  as  their  alternate  book 
of  the  month  two  years  ago. 

The  committee  of  educational  and  re- 
ligious leaders  who  make  the  final  award 
each  month  are  the  following:  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Chairman;  Dr.  Harry 


Emerson  Fosdick  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  Professor  Howard  Chandler 
Robbins  of  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  President  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College;  Dr.  Charles 
Clayton  Morrison,  Editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Century ; and  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Connell, President  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches. 


A.  A.  U.  W. 


The  American  Association  of  Universi- 
ty Women  held  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
meeting  in  Boston  April  8-n.  Some  800 
delegates  represented  the  40,000  members 
in  the  United  States.  The  presence  of 
over  forty  foreign  university  women  at- 
tending the  Council  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  added  distinction 
to  the  meeting.  The  program  was  a 
strong  one  with  discussion  groups  led  by 
foremost  educators.  One  day  was  devoted 
to  Current  Changes  and  Experiments  in 
Education,  from  the  nursery  school  to  the 
liberal  arts  college.  The  Educational  Ap- 
proach to  International  Problems  was  the 
subject  of  the  second  day,  closing  with  a 
dinner  to  the  foreign  guests. 

Oberlin  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Juan- 
ita B.  Bates,  t’91,  Mrs.  Alice  Jones 
Emery,  ’91,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mas- 
tick,  ’92,  Miss  Grace  E.  McConnaughey, 
’09,  Miss  Arelisle  Quimby,  ’17,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Newcomb,  ’22. 

Other  Oberlin  women  present  were: 
Miss  Catherine  Allen,  ’95,  Mrs.  Mary 
Porter  Bisbee,  ’06,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ben- 
nett Latourette,  ’12,  Miss  Esther  S.  Ly- 
man, ’20  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Metcalf 
Beetham,  ’23. 


Attends  Conference 


Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead  was  in 
attendance  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  April 
15-18  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Alumni  Council,  of  which  or- 
ganization he  has  been  president  the 
past  year.  He  presided  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  organization,  sessions  of 
which  were  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Emory 
University,  and  Agnes  Scott  College. 

Members  and  guests  numbering  150 
were  present  from  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country.  Besides 
talks  by  men  well  known  in  educational 
circles,  there  were  valuable  exchanges  of 
ideas  and  experiences  by  those  actively 
engaged  in  alumni  work. 

Mr.  Olmstead’s  successor  as  president 
is  Mr.  Frank  L.  Hadlock,  alumni  secre- 
tary of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, at  Los  Angeles.  The  1932 
convention  is  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
with  the  California  universities  as  hosts. 
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George  W.  Morgan  Dies  Suddenly 


George  W.  Morgan,  of  the  Class  of 
1897  and  Trustee  of  the  College  since 
1928,  died  suddenly  on  March  28,  1931. 
Apparently  in  the  best  of  health  he  left 
his  home  in  New  York  on  Thursday, 
March  26th,  to  join  his  family  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  for  the  week-end.  He 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  Saturday  and 
died  the  same  day.  His  funeral  was  held 
in  New  York  on  Monday,  March  30th. 

George  Wilson  Morgan  was  a grand- 
son of  Professor  John  Morgan  of  early 
Oberlin  days,  whose  name  brings  to  every 
alumnus  of  Oberlin  thoughts  of  Finney, 
Fairchild,  Churchill,  Lane  Seminary, 
anti-slavery,  and  other  great  men  and  de- 
cisions in  Oberlin  history.  He  was  born 
in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  June  28, 
1875,  a son  °f  William  H.  and  Geraldine 
Woods  Morgan.  His  early  education  was 
in  the  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1897  Oberlin  College 
throughout  its  entire  course  and  gradu- 
ated with  it.  His  father  had  been  a 
lawyer,  an  associate  of  David  Dudley 
Field,  and  following  the  natural  trend  of 
his  mind  he  chose  law  for  his  profession 


and  entered  Columbia  Law  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1900,  in  which 
year  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Probably  no  student  of  Oberlin  in  the 
middle  nineties  was  better  known,  both 
in  the  College  and  in  the  town,  than 
George  Morgan.  One  of  the  best  stu- 
dents of  his  class,  he  took  part  in  many 
extra  curricular  activities.  A member  of 
Phi  Delta  Society,  he  was  a leader  in 
its  work;  a lover  of  music,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra;  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Review,  he 
became  its  editor-in-chief.  In  class 
scraps,  class  celebrations,  literary  society 
and  inter-class  activities  and  in  political 
matters  of  the  town  he  was  always  a 


leader.  The  members  of  his  class  will 
never  forget  his  work  as  master  mason  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  “Junior  X”  exer- 
cises at  midnight  on  the  campus. 

Never  a man  of  particularly  robust 
physique,  he  accomplished  a tremendous 
amount  of  work.  After  admission  to  the 
bar  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  as- 
sistant district  attorney  of  New  York 
County  in  1902-1903.  By  appointment  of 
the  governor  he  was  superintendent  of 
elections  for  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1903  to  1906,  a position  of  heavy  respon- 
sibility. He  resigned  this  office  in  1906 
to  devote  himself  to  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  the  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott  & Mor- 
gan, organized  in  1903  and  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  original  partners. 
The  association  of  these  three  men  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  twenty-eight  years 
and  the  firm  became  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  New  York  City. 

A member  of  the  City,  State  and  Na- 
tional Bar  Associations,  he  was  active  in 
the  promotion  of  the  good  of  his  chosen 
profession.  In  more  recent  years  his  work 
at  the  bar  has  been  largely  concerned 
with  banking  matters.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  to  the  commission  to  revise 
the  New  York  State  banking  laws,  and 
was,  probably  more  than  any  other  man, 
responsible  for  the  present  banking  laws 
of  that  great  state.  This  itself  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  his  ability  not  only 
as  a lawyer,  but  of  his  standing  in  his 
profession.  Industrious,  a man  of  inde- 
pendent mind,  with  confidence  in  his  own 
conclusions,  he  was  a valued  and  safe 
counselor.  He  was  also  a good  business 
man  and  widely  informed  along  business 
lines. 

A good  citizen,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organized  activities  of  the  great 
city  in  which  he  made  his  home.  He  was 
not  only  a member,  but  held  working  of- 
fices in  numerous  associations  of  a civic 
and  charitable  nature.  He  was  for  years 
an  influential  director  of  the  Beekman 
Street  Hospital,  one  of  the  large  down- 
town hospitals  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  a cultured  man;  all  his  life  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a student,  a lover  of  music 
and  of  art.  Good  books,  particularly 
biographies  and  letters,  were  his  compan- 
ions. Concerts  and  art  were  his  recrea- 
tions. 

Quiet  and  reserved,  he  was  a man  with 
a singular  capacity  for  friendship.  Not 
quick  to  take  up  with  strangers,  but  when 
once  confidence  was  established,  he  held 
his  friends  with  strongest  bonds.  His 
home  not  only  in  the  city  but  his  country 
home  in  Suffern,  New  York,  was  one  of 
outstanding  friendliness.  He  was  al- 
ways a loyal  son  of  Oberlin,  both  as  a 
student  and  as  an  alumnus.  For  several 
years  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  Alumni  Association  and 
served  a term  as  its  president.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  efforts  of  the 


New  York  Alumni  Association  during  the 
raising  of  the  three  million  dollar  endow- 
ment fund.  In  1928  he  was  elected  a 
Trustee  of  the  College  and  from  then  to 
his  death  was  one  of  the  active  members 
of  that  Board.  Modest  but  confident,  his 
advice  was  sound  and  his  willingness  to 
give  time  and  effort,  with  his  great  ex- 
perience, made  him  an  unusually  valu- 
able man.  He,  on  his  part,  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  honors  which  Oberlin  con- 
ferred on  him,  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  conferred  in  1922,  and  his  elec- 
tion as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

He  was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Helen 
E.  Demuth,  of  Oberlin,  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Demuth,  of  the 
Conservatory,  who  with  two  sons,  George 
W.  Jr.  and  Gerald  D.  and  a daughter, 
Barbara  Woods,  survive  him.  To  them 
goes  the  heartfelt  sympathy  not  only  of 
the  New  York  Alumni  but  of  the  great 
Oberlin  family  in  which  George  Mor- 
gan was  so  well  known  and  which  he  so 
honored. 

Most  appropriate,  as  a part  of  the 
funeral  service,  was  the  music  of  that 
hymn,  written  by  Professor  Demuth,  and 
so  well  known  and  loved  in  Oberlin, 
“Still,  Still,  with  Thee.” 

Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97. 


Ban  Johnson  Passes 

Byron  Bancroft  Johnson,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  League  and  known 
for  years  as  the  czar  of  baseball,  died  in 
St.  Louis  March  28,  after  a long  illness. 

“Ban”  Johnson  was  a student  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  in 
1880-82.  Later  he  attended  Marietta  Col- 
lege and  law  school  in  Cincinnati. 
While  in  Oberlin  he  was  a star  baseball 
player  and  frequently  umpired. 

His  brother,  William  R.  Johnson,  also 
attended  Oberlin  two  years,  1875-77,  and 
his  father,  Alexander  Byron  Johnson, 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1853. 

After  a short  practice  of  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Johnson  became  reporter  for 
a newspaper  in  that  city.  He  was  always 
interested  in  baseball,  and  in  1893  became 
president  of  the  Western  League,  which 
in  1899,  under  his  leadership,  became  the 
American  League  and  a rival  of  the  Na- 
tional League. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  league  until  1927,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  then  in  ill  health  and  never  com- 
pletely recovered. 

It  is  reported  that  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  estate,  said  to  be  well  over 
$250,000,  will  go  to  Marietta  College. 


Hi-O-Hi’s  Needed 

If  anyone  has  a copy  of  the  1894,  1917, 
1924.  or  1926  Hi-O-Hi  which  they  would 
like  to  give  the  Alumni  Association  it 
would  help  complete  the  association’s  file 
of  the  year  book. 
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’91  Statistics  from 


The  Class  of  1891  in  its  junior  year 
issued  the  first  Hi-O-Hi,  with  R.  A.  Milli- 
kan and  E.  H.  Abbott  as  editors.  Sim- 
ilar publications  have  been  issued  by 
each  succeeding  junior  class.  They 
have  grown  considerably  in  size  year 
by  year,  but  the  same  general  form 
of  content  has  been  followed.  Much  of 
exceedingly  great  interest  to  its  gener- 
ation is  found  in  each  book.  Many  alum- 
ni would  be  intrigued  by  the  current  pub- 
lication, issued  by  the  class  of  1932,  but 
all  would  find  volume  one  especially  in- 
teresting. It  is  full  of  rich  bits,  as,  “Miss 
H. — ‘I  don’t  know,  Mr.  M.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  this  term  you  have  asked  me 
out,  and  you  know  I am  engaged.  I’ll 
go  and  ask  the  girls  and  see  what  they 
think  about  it.’  ” 

The  ’91  statistics,  in  view  of  this  June’s 
being  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
class,  may  bear  repeating: 

The  grandpa  of  the  junior  class  is  A. 

B.  Morgan,  age  28  years.  Go  nearly  a 
decade  in  the  other  direction  and  you  find 

5.  C.  Mastick,  age  19  years. 

60  per  cent  of  the  class  have  dark  hair. 

30  per  cent  dark  eyes,  and  32  per  cent 
dark  complexion;  20  per  cent  wear 
glasses. 

For  the  pretty  man  of  the  class  R.  A. 
Millikan  received  8 votes,  G.  B.  Siddall 

6,  R.  T.  Miller  5,  G.  S.  Callendar  2,  and 

C.  B.  Firestone  2. 

For  the  pretty  man  of  the  college  the 
class  voted  for  H.  N.  Kimball  5,  P.  H. 
Metcalf  4,  R.  T.  Miller  3,  C.  H.  Ewing 
3,  G.  C.  Jameson,  (?)  Firestone  2,  White- 
comb  1,  and  T.  W.  McGregor  1. 

62  per  cent  of  the  class  are  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

19  per  cent  belong  to  no  church. 

7 per  cent  are  Episcopalians. 

5 per  cent  are  Presbyterians. 

5 per  cent  Baptists,  and  2 per  cent 
Methodists. 

The  most  popular  man  in  the  class, 
C.  B.  Firestone  17,  E.  H.  Abbott  9,  G.  B. 
Siddall  3,  J.  W.  Wright  2,  F.  W.  Gur- 
ney 2. 

In  college:  F.  J.  VanHorn  6,  C.  B.  Fire- 
stone 5,  E.  H.  Abbott  4,  W.  J.  Hutchins  3, 
Harry  Summer  3,  W.  H.  Wilson  2,  P.  H. 
Metcalf  1. 

65  per  cent  chew  gum. 

5 per  cent  are  going  to  sell  books  this 
summer. 

6 per  cent  are  going  to  study  law. 

5 per  cent  are  going  to  study  theology. 

6 per  cent  are  going  to  study  medicine. 

The  gentlemen  prefer  sciences,  the 

ladies  languages. 

Average  weight  of  ladies,  122^/2  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  gentlemen,  159  lbs. 

Average  age  of  gentlemen,  23  years. 

Average  age  of  ladies,  20  1-5  years. 


the  First  Hi-O-Hi 


Oldest  lady,  24;  youngest,  19. 

Average  height  of  boys,  5 ft.  8 inches. 

Average  height  of  girls,  5 ft.  3 inches. 

Tallest  gentleman,  R.  T.  Miller,  6 ft. 
2 inches. 

Shortest  gentleman,  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  5 
ft.  4 inches. 

Tallest  lady,  5 ft.  7 inches. 

Shortest  lady,  4 ft.  8 inches. 

30  per  cent  are  Prohibitionists. 

42  per  cent  are  Republicans. 

8 per  cent  are  Democrats. 

20  per  cent  are  Mugwumps. 

Average  of  number  of  years  spent  in 
Oberlin,  3 2-5. 

The  class  come  from  the  following 
states:  Ohio,  33;  New  York,  6;  Illinois, 
6;  Pennsylvania,  3;  Michigan,  3;  Mis- 
souri, 3 ; Wisconsin,  3 ; Connecticut,  3 ; 
Dakota,  2;  Kansas,  2;  Canada,  2;  Min- 
nesota, 1 ; S.  Carolina,  1 ; Massachusetts, 
1 ; Africa,  r ; Mississippi,  1 ; Iowa,  1 ; 
California,  1;  Indian  Territory,  1; 
China,  1. 

Akron  Entertains 
Foreign  Students 

Twenty  of  Oberlin’s  foreign  students 
spent  two  days  of  their  spring  vacation 
as  guests  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  in  Akron. 
The  trip  which  was  both  educational  and 
recreational,  was  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  George  H.  Danton,  chairman 
of  the  foreign  student  committee  of  the 
faculty  and  was  arranged  through  the 
Alumni  Association.  Faculty  members 
drove  the  students  to  Akron. 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  club  of  Akron 
was  host  to  the  students.  Mrs.  Homer  E. 
Crain,  c-’i6,  is  president  of  the  club; 
Mrs.  William  A.  Parks,  c-’n-’i2,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments. 

The  students  were  shown  through  the 
plants  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 


Co.,  and  the  Beacon-Journal  newspaper. 
The  Goodyear  Airport  was  visited  and 
the  visitors  had  a close-up  view  of  the 
huge  new  Zeppelin  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. The  new  buildings  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were 
inspected. 

For  dinner,  over-night,  and  breakfast, 
the  students  were  entertained  individ- 
ually in  the  homes  of  alumni.  It  was  a 
delightful  experience  for  both  students 
and  alumni.  Mr.  Edward  Brouse,  ’oi, 
was  host  at  the  University  club  at  lunch- 
eon the  first  day  and  the  Oberlin  Wom- 
en’s club  was  host  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  the 
second  day.  Dr.  William  A.  Parks,  ex- 
’06,  president  of  the  Akron  chapter  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  shared  in  the 
planning  and  entertaining. 

The  Akron  alumni  were  genial  and 
generous  in  their  entertainment;  every  de- 
tail of  the  trip  had  been  carefully  planned 
by  Mrs.  Parks  and  her  associates.  The 
students,  many  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  own  homes,  were  very  happy  to  be 
in  American  homes,  and  found  the  ex- 
perience of  visiting  these  large  Ameri- 
can industries  illuminating. 


Cincinnati  Has  Guests 


The  annual  dinner  and  reunion  of 
Oberlin  alumni  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region 
was  held  April  n in  the  Women’s  Build- 
ing of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Thirty-eight  members  and  guests  of  the 
association  were  present  to  enjoy  hearing 
Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher  of  Oberlin 
relate  many  incidents  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  Alumni  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  John  G.  Olmstead  were  also 
guests  of  the  occasion. 

The  newly  elected  officers  for  the  year 
are:  Harry  Zekind,  ’26,  president;  Lau- 
rence S.  Firestone,  ’28,  vice-president,  and 
Frances  B.  Nobis,  ’17,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  interesting  meeting  was  closed 
with  Oberlin  songs. 
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Graham  at  Syracuse 


On  the  afternoon  of  April  12  the  Ober- 
lin  Alumni  Association  of  Central  New 
York  gave  a tea  at  the  home  of  Dean  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Mosher,  310  Berkeley  drive, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Over  40  alumni  and 
friends  gathered  to  greet  Dean  Thomas 
W.  Graham  of  Oberlin.  Those  present 
included : 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Elder  (Ruth 
Dixon)  ’29-’30,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Scott,  *95-’oo,  Mr.  D.  Clifford  Jones,  ’05, 
and  Margaret  Jones  of  Weedsport,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Curtiss,  T8,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Khachadourian  (Anitza 
Chakerian)  t’23,  c’22-’24,  Grace  H.  Kha- 
chadourian, Professor  W.  J.  Gorse,  ’02, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Hartley  (C.  Helene  Willey) 
’15,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Broad  (Sarah  F. 
Gowing)  ’oo-’o3,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ca- 
been,  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Patterson, 
’95,  Edna  S.  Shoup,  ’24,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Peck,  ’05,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Roe, 
Jr.,  (Josephine  A.  Robinson)  ’94,  Muriel 
Langelier,  ’27-’28,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Norfleet,  ’21,  of  Skaneateles,  Charles  H. 
Norfleet,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dayton  Sands 
(Z.  Angeline  Whitman)  ’22,  ’20,  of  Ska- 
neateles, Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mosh- 
er (Laura  M.  Camp)  ’99,  ’98-’oo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Stimson  (Irene  Merrick)  ’98- 
’04,  ’09,  S.  C.  Huntington,  ’76,  of  Os- 
wego, Clarence  J.  Olmstead,  ’o7-’o8,  Bea- 
trice M.  Olmstead,  Helen  Lehmann,  ’25, 
Frances  T.  Downing,  ’25,  Elizabeth  W. 
Downing,  ’27-’z8,  Oliver  L.  Brandes,  ’30, 
Myron  F.  Luke,  ’29,  Ruth  I.  Handke,  ’26, 
of  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Nas- 
teff  (Mary  E.  Schuyler)  c’i8-’2i,  Louise 
Schuyler,  and  Claribel  Calkins, ’94.  C.  C. 


Students  Given  Dance 


Toledo  alumni  entertained  at  a spring 
party  Oberlin  students  home  for  Easter 
vacation.  Some  40  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation and  spent  an  enjoyable  evening 
which  closed  with  a dance. 

A one-act  play  was  presented  by  Miss 
Helen  Swanson,  Miss  Anne  Commager, 
Miss  Christine  Spreng,  and  Milton  Swan- 
son. Other  entertainment  was  a panto- 
mime, “The  Lamp  Went  Out,”  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Allen,  Miss  Marjorie  Warner,  Miss 
Miriam  Spreng,  Robert  Bolbach,  and  A1 
Turk.  Mrs.  Carleton  Collin  led  the  sing- 
ing of  Oberlin  songs. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  was 
held  February  28  with  Professor  J.  F. 
Mack  of  Oberlin  as  speaker.  He  was  in- 
troduced by  his  1905  classmate,  Grove 
Patterson. 

The  officers  for  1930-31  were  re-elect- 
ed: Mrs.  Alice  Allen,  ’09,  president;  Lee 
L.  Canfield,  ’14,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Hazel  A.  Terch,  ’09-T2  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Hufford,  ’16, 
third  vice-president;  Miss  A.  Josephine 
Thompson,  ’11,  secretary-terasurer. 


Fletcher  in  Dayton 

Thirty-five  members  of  the  Dayton 
Chapter  of  Oberlin  College  Alumni  gath- 
ered at  the  home  of  Mfss  Frances  Brown 
Friday  evening,  April  11,  to  welcome 
Professor  Robert  E.  Fletcher  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  G.  Olmstead. 

Both  Professor  Fletcher’s  paper  on  the 
early  history* of  the  college  and  Mr.  Olm- 
stead’s  remarks  concerning  the  Oberlin 
of  today  were  enjoyed.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  the  hostess.  The  singing 
of  Oberlin  songs  brought  to  a close 
another  interesting  and  pleasant  evening 
for  the  Dayton  Chapter.  R.  C.  H. 


Rees  ’14,  Speaks 

John  O.  Rees,  ’14,  director,  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Real  Estate  Valuation,  spoke 
before  the  Oberlin  Men’s  club  of  Chicago 
March  26.  Mr.  Rees  took  as  his  subject 
“Tax  Troubles  of  Cook  County,”  a timely 
one  which  he  made  most  interesting. 

A new  record  attendance  was  made  at 
this  meeting.  All  Chicago  men  are  in- 
vited to  these  luncheon  meetings  at  the 
Hamilton  club,  the  fourth  Thursday  each 
month. 


Haddows  Entertain 


Thirty-five  members  of  the  Oregon 
Oberlin  Association  made  merry  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mr.  M.  Haddow,  1189 
E.  42nd  St.  N.,  Portland,  the  evening  of 
March  21st.  The  large  living  room  made 
a delightful  place  for  the  old-fashioned 
quadrilles,  waltzes,  and  steps  that  pro- 
vided most  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
music  of  a violin  and  piano  added  to 
the  enjoyment.  Preceding  this  there  was 
a short  business  meeting,  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  by  Ethel  G.  Herren, 
secretary,  the  report  of  the  treasurer, 
Juanita  Booth,  and  Oberlin  news  items 
of  various  kinds  brought  in  by  those 
present.  The  proposed  trip  of  Dr.  An- 
drews to  Hawaii  was  mentioned,  and 
plans  tentatively  discussed  for  a dinner  or 
recital  at  that  time,  if  possible.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  midnight,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  with  the  forming 
of  a big  circle  about  the  room,  and  the 
singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Those 
Oberlinites  present  unanimously  voted  the 
Haddows  wonderful  hosts. 


Lucy  Stone  Memorial 


A memorial  tablet  is  to  be  placed  be- 
fore a residence  in  Viroqua,  Wis.,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Lucy  Stone  gave  an 
address  on  slavery  and  woman’s  rights 
on  July  4,  1856.  The  tablet  is  provided 
by  Dr.  C.  V.  Porter  of  that  city. 


Visit  Midway  Studio 


Saturday  afternoon,  March  fourteenth, 
one  hundred  members  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  club  of  Chicago  made  a tour 
of  the  “Midway  Studio.”  As  a number 
of  artists  are  associated  with  Mr.  Larado 
Taft  in  the  building  at  6016  Ingleside 
Avenue,  there  was  so  much  to  see  that 
not  only  Mr.  Taft’s  secretary,  Miss  Mary 
FI.  Webster,  but  several  residents  as  well, 
escorted  groups.  Tea  was  served  and  be- 
fore the  party  left,  Mr.  Taft  arrived  pnd 
discussed  among  other  things  his  recent  % 
play,  “Gates  of  Paradise,”  performed  at 
the  Goodman  theatre. 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  fourth,  Mrs. 
Frederick  B.  Peake  (Marjorie  Towrer, 
’14)  was  hostess  at  an  Easter  tea  for  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  club  and  all  the  girls 
from  metropolitan  Chicago  now  attending 
Oberlin.  There  are  thirty  of  these  young 
women  and  fifteen  of  them  were  present. 
Miss  Hughes  acted  as  chairman  and  in- 
troduced the  others. 

Many  matters  of  interest  on  the  cam- 
pus were  discussed:  the  new  marking  sys- 
tem, the  Oberlin  Peace  Society,  and  hous- 
ing for  the  women  in  college  halls  and  in 
private  homes.  If  any  group  of  alumnae 
(or  alumni  either,  for  that  matter)  is  in 
doubt  as  to  how  to  plan  a popular  meet- 
ing, try  bringing  your  graduates  and  your 
present  day  students  together. 

The  club  is  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
Mary  H.  Webster  for  the  success  of  the 
March  meeting  and  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Peake 
for  the  one  in  April. 


Texas  Heard  From 


The  Oberlin  broadcast  on  Sunday, 
March  29,  served  as  the  occasion  to  bring 
a number  of  Oberlinites  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
together  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Lee  (Isabelle  Brown)  ex-’26. 
Though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
program  could  not  be  picked  up  on  the 
good  radio  especially  installed  for  the 
party,  the  group  voted  the  evening  a 
great  success,  socially  if  not  musically. 

These  Oberlinites  and  “semi-Oberlin- 
ites”  were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Pattee  (Edith  Christie),  ’16,  Mr.  F.  C. 
MacDonald,  formerly  on  the  Oberlin  phys- 
ics faculty,  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  (Mar- 
garet Heimbach),  ’29,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Comstock,  ’05,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H. 
Todd,  c’o8-’io,  now  on  the  music  faculty 
of  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dal- 
las, Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  V.  Waite,  ex-’i2, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Bishop  (Emma  I.  Crumrine), 
75>  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Leisy  (Elva 
Krehbiel) , ’12,  Mrs.  John  H.  Wood,  wife 
of  the  former  assistant  college  treasurer, 
who  lived  in  Oberlin  from  ’9 1 x 3 , Helen 
C.  Hamilton,  c’2o-’2i,  and  Cora  May 
Walton,  ’15.  C.  M.  W. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’68-69 — Judge  David  R.  Gilbert,  dean 
of  the  Trumbull  County  (0.)  Bar  As- 
sociation, died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  March  17.  He  was 
84  and  had  practiced  law  for  more  than 
50  years. 

’73-76 — Mrs.  Lucy  Metcalf  Upton  died 
March  31  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  the  result 
of  an  automobile  accident  a few  days 
before.  Mrs.  Upton,  whose  home  was 
in  Colorado  Springs,  had  been  visiting  in 
the  home  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Maynard 
M.  Metcalf,  ’89,  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
on  her  way  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Brehaut,  who  lives  near  Trenton. 
Mrs.  Brehaut  was  also  injured.  Mrs. 
Upton  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Augus- 
tus G.  Upton,  ’73. 

’74 — Joseph  H.  Wood  died  January  18 
after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  though 
paralysis  was  the  immediate  couse  of  his 
death.  His  wife,  Inez  Gridley  Wood, 
’68-75,  survives  him. 

c’74-75 — Mrs.  Frankie  Cheesman  Hurl- 
burt  passed  away  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  April  3,  where  she  was  making  her 
home  with  her  daughter. 

h’76 — Francis  A.  Chatfield  passed 

away  March  12,  leaving  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Emma  Watson  Chatfield,  ’58-59. 

’76 — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mayflower  Descendents  of  Ore- 
gon, Dr.  Henry  L.  Bates  of  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  was  elected  deputy  governor. 

’76 — The  death  of  Burt  E.  De  Yo  oc- 
curred March  23  as  the  result  of  a para- 
lytic stroke.  Mr.  DeYo  studied  law  at 
Harvard  after  leaving  Oberlin,  and  prac- 
ticed for  a time  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  He 
was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Steven-Ut- 
ley  Lumber  Co.  of  that  city  for  the  last 
few  years. 

’79 — Mar)r  B.  Rock  wood  retired  in 
1929  from  26  years  of  teaching  Latin  in 
the  Western  high  school,  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  she  had  been  vice-principal  since 
1913.  Miss  Rockwood  is  for  the  second 
year  enjoying  the  climate  and  outdoor 
life  in  Southern  California.  Her  address 
is  345  Chestnut  ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

’80 — Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Atwater,  Ohio,  to  accept 
a call  to  the  Community  church  at  Kip- 
ton,  Ohio. 

’8o-’84 — Nelson  A.  Frost  died  at  his 
home  near  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  January 
13,  following  a heart  attack.  Mr.  Frost 
was  serving  his  second  term  as  county 
school  superintendent  of  Washington 
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county.  After  serving  a term,  Mr.  Frost 
resigned  in  1923  to  devote  himself  to  his 
farm,  but  again  in  1928  he  was  success- 
ful in  gaining  the  position,  and  was  en- 
tering his  third  year  of  the  present  term. 
Besides  studying  at  Oberlin  Mr.  Frost 
took  work  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Warrensberg,  Mo.,  and  the  Minnesota 
State  Normal  School  at  Mankato.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  seven  children. 

’81 — Oregon  Oberlin  alumni  were  de- 
lighted to  note  that  the  will  of  the  late 
Harry  M.  Cake,  Portland  attorney,  pro- 
vides that  upon  the  death  of  his  near 
relatives,  the  residue  of  the  estate  shall 
go  to  Oberlin  to  be  used  to  endow  a chair 
from  a fund  to  be  known  as  the  “ Cake 
fund.” 

’81 — Lelia  E.  Johnson  expects  to  be  in 
Oberlin  for  the  class  reunion  June  12-16. 
Address:  608  Castle  Green  Apts.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

’83 — Merton  E.  Thompson  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  was  recently  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Union  State  Bank  of  Portland. 
A new  structure  for  the  institution  is 
now  under  way. 

’83-84 — Frederick  W.  Macallum  has 
been  a missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Turkey  ever  since  the  fall  of  1890,  and 
now  is  chairman  of  the  publication  de- 
partment of  the  Board  Mission,  which 
means  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Christian  literature  in  the  lan- 
guages of  that  country.  Address:  Cen- 
tral Post  Office  Box  142,  Bible  House, 
Istamboul,  Turkey. 

’84 — James  P.  O’Brien,  president  of 
Straight  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  died 
April  16.  Burial  was  made  at  Marble- 
head, Ohio. 

’88 — Nathan  B.  Young,  president  of 
Lincoln  University  of  Missouri,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools. 

’89 — The  death  of  Warren  E.  Wheeler 
occurred  December  25. 

t’89 — Eli  A.  Childs  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  died  December  29. 

’91 — The  City  of  Pasadena’s  float  in 
the  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Flower  Festival  on 
January  1 was  a beautiful  compliment 
in  flowers  to  the  four  great  scientists,  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  Dr.  Albert  Einstein, 
Dr.  A.  A.  Michelson,  and  Dr.  George 
Ellery  Hale,  who  were  then  in  the  city. 

t’93 — Rev.  Albert  C.  Corfman  died  at 
his  home  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  March  13. 


Fourteen  years  ago  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  active  work  in  the  ministry 
on  account  of  deafness,  and  since  then 
was  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. His  son,  Stanley  A.,  graduated  in 
’16,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Crow- 
der (Mildred  Corfman),  in  ’25. 

’93 — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs  has  for 
the  past  six  years  devoted  his  time  en- 
tirely to  certain  family  interests,  giving 
up  his  university  and  hospital  connections. 
Charles  Briggs  II,  after  graduation  from 
Yale  and  two  years  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  a position  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  as  of  May  1.  The  second 
son,  John,  graduated  from  Yale  and  is 
finishing  his  second  year  at  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Jean 
is  studying  music  and  dramatics  in  New 
York  this  year,  having  graduated  from 
Hathaway  Brown  School  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Spence  School  in  New  York.  And 
Elizabeth  is  at  Westover  School,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn.,  where  she  will  graduate 
next  year. 

’94 — Rev.  Herbert  J.  Hinman,  pastor 
of  the  Mapleton  Park  Congregational 
church  of  Brooklyn,  conducted  the  reg- 
ular morning  devotions  over  WEAF, 
New  York,  April  16.  These  devotions, 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  are  conducted  every  morning 
by  the  pastors  of  the  churches  of  Greater 
New  York. 
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’95 — Dr.  C.  Rexford  Raymond,  pastor 
of  Pilgrim  Congregational  church  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  recently  assailed  the 
state  anti-evolution  law  from  his  pulpit, 
declaring  that  the  statute  is  the  last  rem- 
nant of  an  old  discredited  folly  which  in 
the  past  has  arrayed  religion  against 
learning,  and  that  theistic  evolution  pre- 
sents a higher  idea  of  God  than  the  ideas 
which  it  supplants. 

c’98-99,  ’04-05 — Ada  Gane  passed  away 
March  18  at  her  home  in  Oberlin.  After 
graduation  from  the  Fargo  Conservatory 
of  Music  she  studied  music  for  a year 
in  Leipsig,  Germany.  On  her  return  she 
accepted  a position  as  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  music  school  of  LaGrange  Col- 
lege, LaGrange,  Ga.,  where  she  taught 
for  14  years.  Later  she  taught  piano  for 
two  years  at  Athens  College,  Athens, 
Ala.  Failing  health  then  compelled  her 
to  give  up  her  teaching  and  she  returned 
to  Oberlin  to  live  with  her  sister,  where 
she  resided  the  last  seven  years. 

’99 — Whiting  Williams  spent  the  month 
of  March  on  the  Pacific  coast,  studying 
business  conditions  and  lecturing  in  vari- 
ous cities  from  Seattle  to  Pasadena.  An 
article  by  Mr.  Williams,  “ Workers’ 
Speakeasy,”  was  published  in  the  Febru- 
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ary  Survey-Graphic  and  summarized  in 
the  Literary  Digest  of  February  14.  His 
findings  as  set  forth  in  this  article  were 
the  result  of  several  weeks  spent  last 
summer  in  overalls  near  factory  gates, 
employment  agencies,  and  speakeasies  of 
typical  industrial  cities.  Mr.  Williams 
attended  a prohibition  convention  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  April  13  and  14.  At 
one  session  he  told  how  prohibition  makes 
the  workman  not  only  a larger  producer, 
but  a larger  consumer,  enabling  him  in 
America — as  nowhere  else  in  the  world — 
to  maintain  an  “ automobile  standard  of 
living.” 

t’99-01 — Columbus  C.  Fuller,  after 
years  of  effort  to  secure  the  opening  of 
the  Territory  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany in  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  mis- 
sionary work,  moved  to  the  new  station 
of  the  American  Board  at  Machemeje  on 
the  lower  Buzi  River  in  that  territory 
in  July,  1930,  and  is  still  engaged  there 
in  building  and  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  work  along  evangelistic,  edu- 
cational and  industrial  lines.  Mrs.  Fuller 
has  taken  a large  part  in  the  work  among 
the  women  and  girls  since  they  first 
went  out  to  East  Africa  in  1902,  and 
they  hope  to  open  a school  this  year  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Fathers  and  some  of  the 
officials.  Their  daughter,  Edith,  after 
taking  a special  nurses  training  course, 
is  now  under  appointment  by  the  Board 
and  is  located  at  Mt.  Silinda,  South  Rho- 
desia, in  the  Mission  hospital. 

’01 — Bela  K.  Basho  of  Courtland,  Va., 
died  February  28. 

t’o  1 — Henry  H.  Emurian,  son  of  Rev. 
S.  K.  Emurian,  is  a junior  at  Westmin- 
ster Choir  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
a member  of  the  famous  Westminster 
choir.  Ernest  K.,  the  other  son,  is  a sen- 
ior at  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina, 
and  is  planning  to  enter  Union  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  fall. 

’01 — Anna  Clarke  is  teaching  her  tenth 
year  at  Amanzimtote,  a school  at  Adams 
Mission  Station,  Natal,  South  Africa. 
Among  other  things,  she  teaches  school 
method  to  the  first  year  normal  students, 
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about  80  young  men  and  women  who  are 
nearly  all  Zulus.  Miss  Clarke  is  very 
much  interested  in  her  work. 

’02-03 — S.  Margaret  Thomas  has 
moved  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Boise, 
Idaho,  where  her  address  is  1001  Wash- 
ington st.  Miss  Thomas  is  a nurse  in 
the  public  health  service. 

’03 — Frances  Partridge,  daughter  of 
Sarah  Sanborn  Partridge,  will  graduate 
from  Vassar  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank 
this  spring. 

’05 — Maynard  Mack,  son  of  Professor 
Jesse  F.  Mack  of  the  English  department 
in  Oberlin,  has  been  elected  from  the 
junior  class  at  Yale  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
standing  third  in  his  class  of  800.  Two 
of  his  poems  have  been  accepted  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Harper  Anthology  of  Col- 
lege Verse,  and  he  is  editor  of  the  Hark- 
ness  Hoot,  as  well  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

’06 — Dr.  Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung,  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  of  China,  has 
been  elected  a member  of  the  central  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Kuomintang, 
the  national  party. 

’06 — Ida  M.  Haskins  was  appointed 
last  September  to  one  of  four  chairs  in 
health  education  in  the  four  State  Teach- 
ers Colleges  of  Michigan,  and  is  located 
at  Central  State  Teachers  College  at  Mt. 
Pleasant.  These  are  provided  for  under 
the  Children’s  Fund  of  Michigan,  a $10,- 
000,000  fund  given  by  Senator  James 
Couzens  for  child  health  work  in  Mich- 
igan. 

’o 6 — Those  who  remember  when  Ever- 
ett H.  McDaniels  injured  his  wrist  in  a 
skating  accident  long  years  ago  in  Ober- 
lin will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  on 
April  9 of  this  year  he  received  treatment 
at  a hospital  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the 
bones  fractured  at  that  time.  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniels is  with  the  government  forest 
service. 

t’o7-’o8 — Dr.  John  J.  Banninga  is  lead- 
ing a busy  and  fruitful  life  at  Pasumal- 
ai,  South  India,  where  he  is  principal  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

’08 — The  marriage  of  Frank  E.  Dudley 
and  Mrs.  Jessie  Dulmage  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ontario,  occurred  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  April  15.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Dudley  has  been  writing  for  chil- 
dren and  entertaining  them  in  schools 
and  over  the  radio  as  “Uncle  Dudley.” 

ex-’o9 — Mrs.  Raymond  Bahne  (Vera 
Shell)  has  moved  from  Sibley  to  Eldora, 
Iowa,  where  her  husband  has  gone  into 
a consolidated  newspaper  after  selling 
his  newspaper  plant  in  Sibley. 

’09 — Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Paterson  (Edith 
M.  Stimson)  returned  to  her  home  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  early  in  April  from  a 
visit  to  her  parents  who  live  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  While  in  the  south  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  Luther  Stimson  (Emily  B. 
Hall),  t’81,  ’81,  entertained  the  following 
in  her  honor:  Mr.  and  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Merrick  (Essie  E.  Johnson),  ’79,  Miss  L. 
Celestia  Wattles,  h’84,  Mr.  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, former  trustee  of  Oberlin,  and  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  ’o2-’o7,  Miss  Arietta 
M.  Abbott,  emeritus  professor  of  German, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Healy  (Theodosia  Cur- 
rier), ’92,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Johnson,  Miss  Julia 
Severance,  ’96-’oo,  Miss  Permelia  Allen, 
c’05,  Mrs.  James  Stimson  (Irene  Mer- 
rick), ’09,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Stim- 
son, ’13. 


’09 — Circuit  Judge  James  T.  Brand 
of  Marshfield,  Oregon,  addressed  the 
Southern  Oregon  Peace  Officers’  Associa- 
tion on  April  4.  Early  in  April  Judge 
Brand  spent  two  weeks  on  the  Multno- 
mah county  circuit  bench  in  Portland  for 
the  judge  who  was  ill. 

’10 — The  work  of  Estella  L.  Coe  in 
Tottori,  Japan,  is  most  interestingly  writ- 
ten up  in  the  April  Missionary  Herald. 
A new  settlement  house  in  one  of  the 
most  needy  parts  of  the  city  has  recently 
been  erected  as  a result  of  the  splendid 
service  of  Miss  Coe. 

c’io-’i8 — Jack  Wainwright  who,  for 
the  past  several  years,  has  taught  music 
in  Fostoria,  O.,  is  director  of  music  in 
Shortridge  high  school,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
for  this  year.  The  Wainwright  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp,  conducted  summers 
by  Mr.  Wainwright  at  Oliver  Lake,  La- 
Grange,  Ind.,  now  has  permanent  equip- 
ment of  several  brick  buildings  and  is  a 
popular  summer  camp.  It  has  all  the 
usual  camp  features  and  in  addition  fur- 
nishes instruction  and  practice  in  band 
and  orchestral  instruments. 
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’u — Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Eichbauer 
(Lillian  Dowler)  is  assisting  her  husband 
who  is  superintendent  of  Pacific  Lodge, 
Girard,  Calif.,  which  is  a home  for  boys 
who,  on  account  of  minor  delinquencies, 
are  wards  of  the  juvenile  court.  Mrs. 
Eichbauer  has  the  supervision  of  food, 
clothing,  home-keeping,  and  medical  care 
of  the  boys.  They  have  been  in  this 
work  since  July,  1929,  and  find  it  most 
interesting.  They  have  two  children  of 
their  own,  Margaret,  14,  and  Elizabeth, 

’11 — Dr.  Alfred  G.  Walton,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Congregational  Club  of  New  York 
and  vicinity.  Dr.  Walton’s  church  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  America,  being  founded 
in  1635. 

’11 — Mrs.  Elwood  V.  Street  (E.  Augus- 
ta Jewitt)  had  the  unusual  experience 
of  being  locked  up  for  10  days  as  the 
only  woman  member  of  a jury  sitting  in 
a recent  case  in  the  District  Supreme 
Court,  Washington,  D.  C. 

h’n — Dr.  John  Hanson  T.  Main,  pres- 
ident of  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
passed  away  April  1. 

II_  1 3 — Jane  V.  Deal  is  a teacher  in 
the  Sterling-Morton  high  school,  Cicero, 
HI.,  and  lives  at  831  North  East  ave. 
Oak  Park,  III. 
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’12 — Dr.  Donald  S.  King  was  among 
the  367  physicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  who  were  inducted 
as  Fellows  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  with  formal  ceremonies  at  the 
convocation  of  the  college  March  26  in 
Boston.  Fellowship  is  conferred  on  phy- 
sicians who  have  done  distinguished 
work  in  research  or  teaching  in  the  field 
of  internal  medicine. 

’12 — The  long  illness  of  Marguerite 
Chapman  was  brought  to  a close  when 
death  came  April  9 at  her  home  in  Ober- 
lin.  Following  her  graduation  from 
Oberlin  Miss  Chapman  taught  for  four 
years  in  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  During  the  war  she  transferred 
from  a position  in  New  York  to  govern- 
ment service  at  Washington,  D.  C.  While 
in  this  service  she  contracted  influenza, 
which  developed  into  pneumonia.  She 
returned  to  Oberlin  to  regain  her 
strength,  but  her  health  was  so  under- 
mined that  she  never  recovered,  and  for 
the  past  11  years  had  been  an  invalid. 

’12 — Mrs.  Sheldon  Latourette  (Mar- 
garet Bennett)  is  president  of  the  Flint, 
Mich.,  chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women. 

’14 — Mrs.  Ida  Simpson  Sherwood  is  the 
author  of  a poem,  “In  My  Father’s 
House,”  which  appears  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  for  April  9,  1931  . 

’14 — Lester  M.  Beattie,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  English  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  received 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Harvard  at  mid- 
years. 

’15 — The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  Portland,  Ore.,  branch, 
is  sponsoring  a series  of  talks  to  parents 
over  station  KGW.  The  speaker  April 
21  was  George  J.  Clauss,  who  is  now 
the  probation  officer  of  the  court  of  do- 
mestic relations  of  Portland.  He  also 
spoke  on  April  23,  his  topic  for  both  talks 
being  “Mental  Health.” 

’19 — Professor  and  Mrs.  Ross  Miller 
(Beatrice  Beal)  are  happy  to  report  the 


MARTIN  CLASSICAL  LECTURES 

VOLUME  I. 

■«? 

This  charming  book  con- 
tains  two  lectures  by  Professor 
Charles  Beebe  Martin  on 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  a 
lecture  by]  Professor  Paul 
Shorey  on  Sophocles,  a lecture 
by  Professor  Conway  of  Man- 
chester College.  England.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press  and 
may  be  obtained  from  Cam- 
bridge or  from  either  Comings 
or  Haylor  at  Oberlin  for  two 
dollars  and  a half. 


birth  of  a son,  Richard  Allan,  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  Professor  Miller  is  head  of  the 
department  of  Bible  and  religion  at  Wit- 
tenberg College.  Address:  379  E.  Cecil 
st.,  Springfield,  O. 

’19— Mrs.  E.  S.  Ellison  (Anna  Hol- 
comb) died  early  in  April  from  pneu- 
monia, leaving  her  husband  and  little 
girl  six  years  old. 

19  Mildred  A.  Paine  finds  her  time 
exceedingly  full  as  she  meets  the  various 
problems  connected  with  erecting  a new 
residence,  health  center  and  nursery 
school  at  the  Methodist  headquarters  in 
Tokyo.  Her  address  is  106  Simo  Negishi, 
Shitaya,  Tokyo. 

’2° — Professor  Howard  L.  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  ap- 
peared recently  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  that  state.  Profes- 
sor Hall  was  accompanied  by  Governor 
LaFollette,  who  has  also  assisted  him  in 
gaining  admission  to  federal  practice. 


Corinixe  P.  Evans,  ’21,  Reunion  Sec’ y 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Williams  Nor- 
fleet are  residing  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
with  their  two  daughters,  Virginia  Ann, 
age  1 year,  9 months,  and  Dora  Adel- 
aide, age  6 months.  Mr.  Norfleet  is  the 
Syracuse  division  representative  for 
Sharp  & Dohme  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hin- 
man  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  are  the  par- 
ents of  William  John,  born  April  11. 

’2 1 -’22 — C.  L.  Faris  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  large  choir  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian church  of  Portland,  Ore.  Address: 
632  E.  16th  st.  N. 

ex-’22,  ’2o-’22 — Margaret  Hammaker 

and  Marvel  E.  Espenson  sailed  in  April 
from  Bombay  for  the  States  via  Beirut, 
Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  and  Lon- 
don. This  will  be  Miss  Hammaker’s 
first  furlough;  she  has  been  doing  some 
splendid  work  in  Sholapur,  India. 

c’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Decherd 
(Rebecca  Burgner)  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Syrian  Mission  under  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  will  sail  in  August.  'I  hey 
plan  to  spend  the  first  year  in  language 
study  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut.  Address  after  September  1,  care 
American  Press,  Beirut,  Syria. 

c’22 — Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery  (Ruth 
Kelley)  has  accompanied  the  girls  glee 
club  of  Tarkio  College  on  several  short 
trips  this  year,  playing  piano  solos. 

’22 — A daughter,  Sara  Jane,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  C Scott 
(Sara  L.  Park)  on  March  20  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

c’22 — Mrs.  E.  R.  Lancashire  (Helen 
Merry)  recently  moved  to  Columbus, 


Ohio.  Address:  27  Garden  road. 

’22 — Mrs.  Hazel  Hahn  Jones  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  leaving  her  husband,  Orville  C. 
Jones,  ’19,  and  two  small  children,  one 
of  whom  was  six  weeks  old. 

ex-’23-’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S. 
Hart  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Vin- 
cent Selden  Hart,  Jr.,  March  7th,  1931. 
The  Harts  are  living  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
at  412  36th  avenue. 

’23 — Elinor  C.  Wishart  took  the  first 
Virgilian  Pilgrimage  and  Aeneid  Cruise 
last  summer,  and  enjoyed  a brief  visit 
with  Zoe  Demetrocopoulou,  ’23,  in  Ath- 
ens. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Gurney 
are  the  parents  of  a son  born  April  13 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Gurney  was  with 
Roxy  and  his  Gang  on  tour  of  the  coun- 
try during  February  and  March.  When 
Roxy  introduced  his  Gang  to  the  audience 
in  Cleveland  he  took  special  pains  to 
mention  that  John  Gurney  came  from 
Oberlin.  The  comment  drew  great  ap- 
plause from  the  thousands  crowding  the 
Cleveland  Auditorium. 

’24 — The  marriage  of  Charlotte  M. 
Dann  to  Lieutenant  Elmer  E.  Count  of 
the  United  States  Army  was  solemnized 
March  7 in  Lakeville,  Conn.  Lieut,  and 
Mrs.  Count  are  living  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

’24,  ’31 — Announcement  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Theodore  M.  Newcomb  and 
Mary  E.  Shipherd  was  recently  made. 
Mr.  Newcomb  is  at  present  a professor 
of  psychology  at  Cleveland  College, 
Cleveland. 

c’24 — Esther  Wilson  has  been  instruc- 
tor of  public  school  music  methods  at  the 
Edinboro,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College  for 
three  years.  In  addition  to  this  she  pre- 
sents model  lessons  in  the  grades  for 
observation ; acts  as  organist  for  chapel 
exercises  and  accompanies  the  choir 
which  makes  short  trips  to  nearby  cities; 
directs  the  girl’s  glee  club  and  a capella 
chorus;  gets  into  auto  accidents  with 
amazing  regularity;  gets  quite  a thrill 
out  of  amateur  theatricals,  and  is  having 
the  time  of  her  life. 

ex-t’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Hieb 
and  little  Doris  Anna,  born  September 
27,  are  living  in  Sholapur,  India,  where 
Mr.  Hieb  is  manager  of  the  Sholapur 
Industrial  Settlement. 

’25-’27 — The  marriage  of  Helen  E. 
Dolan  to  Howard  S.  Kittel  took  place  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  April  8. 

’25 — Madeline  E.  Field,  research  asso- 
ciate in  the  department  of  physiology, 
School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  just  published  two  studies: 
“The  Toxicity  of  Certain  Normal  Sera 
for  the  Guinea  Pig”  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  Immunology,  and 
“Absorption  from  the  Pericardial  Cavity” 
(in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Cecil  K. 
Drinker,  head  of  the  department)  in  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 

’25 — Allyn  J.  Waterman  has  been 
awarded  a fellowship  for  study  in  Bel- 
gium during  the  year  1931-32,  by  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  He 
will  study  embryology. 

’25 — Esther  C.  Hendee,  who  took  two 
years  of  graduate  study  at  Bryn  Mawr 
after  leaving  Oberlin,  has  a research  pa- 
per published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
in  February,  entitled,  “Formed  Compon- 
ents and  Fertilization  in  Eggs  of  the  Sea- 
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THE  NUTSHELL  GIFT- SHOP 
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Announcement 


New  Goods  From  the  Orient 

NEW  RUGS,  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
BRIDGE  PRIZES 

A Large  Assortment  and  Many 
Beautiful  Designs 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  Orders 

MRS.  CHARLES  A.  NELSON 

179  MORGAN  ST.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


TO  THE  ALUMNI  . . . 


We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 


BOOKS 


HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
STATIONERY 


GIFTS 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIGGETT’8 
CHOCOLATES 


The 

Obkrlin  Printing!  Company 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Oberlin  Inn 

Serves  a clean,  wholesome  meal,  with 
efficient  service,  at  a very 
reasonable  price 


Special  Dining  Rooms  for  Private 
Dinner  Parties 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Mgr. 


George  T.  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St. 


Oberlin,  O. 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 
PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  R,  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 
(Absent  1930-31) 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 

Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


Urchin  Lytechinus  Variegatus.”  Miss 
Hendce  has  been  incapacitated  for  two 
>ears  by  a persistent  case  of  rheumatic 
fever  and  is  now  recovering  in  Southern 
California. 

2S — A cover  design  by  Mary  Ela  ap- 
peared on  the  April  number  of  “House 
Beautiful.  Miss  Ela  is  teaching  art  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

25  Lois  E.  TeWinkel,  lecturer  in  zoo- 
logv  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  a member  of 
the  scientific  society,  Sigma  Xi. 

’26,  ’24. — “Pete”  Ingalls  still  travels  among 
the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  as  a student  “Y”  secre- 
tary. Betty  Bucknell  Ingalls  teaches  at 
Long  Beach  high  school,  and  both  call 
67  Cedar  ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  Long 
Island,  home. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Price 
(Elizabeth  Rugh)  are  doing  work  for 
their  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  Yale  graduate 
school,  Mr.  Price  in  economics,  and  Mrs. 
Price  in  education.  Their  address  is  80 
Howe  st.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

’26 — Ruth  Selover  is  teaching  French 
in  Cleveland  public  schools  and  Cleve- 
land College.  Address:  3322  W.  100th 
st. 


Elizabeth  Fisher  Woodruff,  *26, 
Reunion  Secretary 

’26 — Mrs.  Lin  Yu  Shen  (Lan  Hui 
Hsieh)  has  recently  spoken  before  var- 
ious schools  and  organizations  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  “Mass  Education  Movement 
in  China,”  “Emancipation  of  Chinese 
Women,”  and  “Chinese  Family  Life.” 

’26,  c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Yo- 
com  of  Ashtabula,  O.,  are  the  parents 
of  a son,  Robert  Marsh,  born  April  12. 

’26 — Roberts  Rugh  is  teaching  in  Hun- 
ter College  full  time  and  in  night  school. 
Address:  419  W.  119th  st.,  New  York 

city-  . . 

>27 — Elwyn  W.  Thomas  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  December,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  Baltimore  purchasing 
department. 

’27 — Lucile  Squier  is  a student  in  the 
Westminster  Choir  School  (formerly  of 
Dayton,  O.)  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Address: 
Westminster  Hall. 

’27 — Linda  McCallum  was  married 

January  17  to  Edwin  Taylor  at  Hesper- 
ia, Mich.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  alumnus  of 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsil- 
anti,  and  is  now  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  1 heir  resi- 
dence is  at  East  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’27 — J.  A.  Dexter  is  employed  as  audi- 
tor by  the  National  Refining  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
been  travelling  through  the  middle  west, 


spending  most  of  his  time  in  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  and  Oklahoma  City.  Ad- 
dress: Care  of  National  Refining  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

’27 — The  marriage  of  Paul  E.  Lies  and 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Clarke  of  New  York 
City  was  solemnized  on  March  28.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lies  are  at  home  at  3624 
Strathavon  rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

’28-’25 — “Please  remind  ’28’ers  and 
other  Oberlinites  coming  through  Brus- 
sels this  spring  that  A1  Roden’s  latch- 
string  is  out  at  41  Boulevard  Bischoff- 
sheim.”  Albert  A.  Roden’s  European 
fellowship  has  been  renewed  for  another 
year,  enabling  him  to  study  at  first  hand 
international  law  and  relations.  The  fel- 
lowship is  awarded  by  the  Committee  for 
Relief  in  Belgium.  This  means  that  two 
of  the  five  fellowships  offered  to  Amer- 
ican university  instructors  have  been 
given  to  Oberlin  men.  Allyn  J.  Water- 
man, ’25,  is  the  new  Fellow. 

’28 — Chandler  M.  Brooks,  who  is  just 
completing  his  graduate  study  at  Prince- 
ton, has  published  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology  and  Medicine  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  “A  Delimitation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Nervous  Mechanism  Involved  in  Re- 
flex Hyperglycemia.” 

c’28 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frisch  (Mar- 
jorie Cottle)  invite  all  classmates  wan- 
dering towards  Madison,  Wis.,  to  visit 
their  new  home  at  1101  Sherman  avenue 
on  Lake  Mendota  and  Dr.  Frisch’s  new 
offices  in  the  Tenney  Building.  In  the 
latter  have  been  incorporated  the  latest 
in  children’s  treatment  in  addition  to  the 
adult  operating  quarters.  Mrs.  Frisch 
continues  her  musical  associations  and 
teaches  with  the  Wheeler  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

’28 — Charles  G.  Wilder  sailed  April 
to  for  a six  months’  study  tour  in  Europe 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash, 
’11,  of  New  York  University  physical  ed- 
ucation department.  The  group  will  vis- 
it physical  education  departments  of  var- 
ious universities  and  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  summer  session. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Warren  B.  Man- 
hard  to  Miss  Ursula  Hollander  occurred 
April  3.  Mr.  Manhard  is  studying  this 
year  in  Harvard. 

’28 — Kazuko  Higuchi,  who  has  been 
assisting  in  the  Oberlin  art  museum  this 
year,  has  received  a fellowsnip  for  next 
year  for  further  study  in  Oriental  art  at 
Bryn  Mawr. 

’28 — Natale  B.  Maniaci  is  teaching 
general  music  at  the  Schof  junior  high 
school,  Parma,  Ohio.  He  has  one  school 
orchestra,  and  one  school  band ; a com- 
munity band,  and  a beginners  band.  Ad- 
dress: 3600  E.  154th  st.,  Cleveland. 

’28 — J.  Malcolm  Symons  is  a member 
of  the  U.  S.  Geodetic  Survey  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

’28 — Stanley  G.  Elder  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a part  time  instructorship  in 
geology  at  Northwestern  next  year.  Mr. 
Elder  has  been  doing  graduate  work  in 
Oberlin  during  the  past  year,  and  will 
also  continue  study  at  Northwestern. 

’28 — Ronald  F.  MacLennan,  in  collab- 
oration with  Professor  Charles  A.  Ko- 
foid,  ’90,  head  of  the  department  of  zoo- 
logy at  the  University  of  California,  has 
just  published  a 76  page  research  paper 
entitled,  “Ciliates  from  Box  Indicus 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Go. 


CARTER’S  RAYON  UNDERWEAR 
AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


KAYSER  HOSIERY  IN  SERVICE 
OR  CHIFFON  WEIGHTS 
$1.00  - $1.25  - $1.50 


NEW  BLOUSES 

NEW  DRESSES 

NEW  LINGERIE 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


“Ask  the  Man 

Who  Banks  Here” 

Personal  service  of  the  type  rendered  here 
can  at  times  mean  a great  deal  to  our  depositors 
and  friends. 

Therefore  when  we  say  “Ask  the  Man  Who 
Hanks  Here,”  we  believe  that  you  too  will  be- 
come enthused,  and  will  want  to  open  an  account 
here. 

Follow  this  suggestion  and  come  in  and  see 
us  soon. 


“Every  Banking  Service.” 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS 


Art-Song  in  America  $ 3 .OO 

Wm.  Treat  Upton 

Theism  and  the  Modern  Mood  $ 2.00 

Walter  M.  Horton 

Recovery  of  Worship  $2.50 

George  W.  Fiske 

The  Changing  Family  $2.50 

George  W.  Fiske 

Psychological  Approach  to  Theology  $2.50 

Walter  M.  Horton 

Affirmations  of  Christian  Belief  $1.00 

Herbert  A.  Youtz 

America’s  Way  Out  $2.50 

Norman  Thomas 

Religion  in  a Changing  World  $2.00 

Rabbi  Silver 

Conquest  of  Happiness  $3. 00 

Bertrand  Russell 

Our  Economic  Morality  $i-35 

Harry  F.  Ward 

Gandhi  of  India  $2.50 

Autobiography 

The  Deepening  Stream  $2.00 

Dorothy  Canfield 


A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 

37  West  College  8treet 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 


Kipton  Sandstone 


Kipton,  Ohio 


*8? 
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PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 

The  Best  in  Drugs 

PHONE  US 

WE  DELIVER 

Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tos  twitch 

Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 

DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  '01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practise 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


DREXEL  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


A one  year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  L.  S. 

THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 


Linn.  i.  The  Genus  Entodinium  Stein.” 
Mr.  MacLennan  was  senior  joint-author 
with  Frank  LI.  Connell  of  another  re- 
search paper  on  “The  Morphology  of 
Eupoterion  Pernix,”  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Publications  in 
zoology. 

’28— Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Krula  (Etha 
L.  Moore)  announce  the  arrival  of  Laud- 
imir  Wayne  Krula  on  February  12. 

’28— Harold  A.  Harris  is  with  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.  in  Cleveland  at 
1718  Euclid  ave.  Residence  address: 
1728  Donwell  drive,  South  Euclid,  O. 


Grace  Dudley  Robertson,  ’29, 
Reunion  Secretary 


’28 — The  marriage  of  Ruth  Spicer  to 
Edwin  S.  Rutledge  took  place  April  18 
at  First  Church,  Oberlin.  Their  only  at- 
tendants were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Peter- 
son (Geraldine  Goodwin  ’28).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rutledge  will  make  their  home  at 
225  N.  Detroit  st.,  Kenton,  0. 

’29,  ’25-26 — Announceemnt  has  been 
made  of  the  engagement  of  Lillian  T. 
Spelman  to  J.  Kenneth  Payton,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

’29,  ’28 — On  June  15  Jean  Anderson 
and  Robert  K.  Reischauer  will  be  married 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  which  their 
address  will  be  203  A,  Holden  Green, 
Cambridge.  A Harvard-Yenching  fel- 
lowship of  $1500  for  the  study  of  oriental 
history,  which  Mr.  Rieschauer  is  holding 
this  year,  has  been  renewed  for  the  year 
1931-32. 

’29 — Catherine  Quigley  appeared  on 
the  Baldwin  Lecture  series  when  she  gave 
a gallery  talk  April  10  on  the  textiles  on 
display  in  the  Allen  Art  Museum  in 
Oberlin  loaned  by  William  J.  Quigley, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

’29— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dunbar 
(Floy  Debnam)  of  Akron  are  the  par- 
ents of  a son,  John  Robert,  born  April  3. 

’29 — Henry  H.  Douglas  is  now  work- 
ing for  the  Associated  Charities  in  Cleve- 
land. Address:  3554  Daleford  rd. 

’29 — Douglas  Rugh  plans  to  sail  in 
September  for  Beirut,  Syria,  to  teach  in 
the  American  University  there.  Mr. 
Rugh  recently  won  first  prize  in  a na- 
tional vocational  guidance  essay  contest. 
His  essay,  on  “Why  I want  to  teach  so- 
cial legislation  in  China,”  will  be  printed 
in  the  magazines  sponsoring  the  contest. 

’29 — Walter  Delaplane,  who  is  study- 
ing in  Oberlin  this  year  for  a masters 
degree  in  economics,  has  received  a fel- 
lowship for  further  study  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  N.  C.  The  fellowship 
includes  full  time  study  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  as  a goal. 

’29 — Marion  W.  Mack  is  teaching  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year  in  the  art 


department  of  MacMurray  College,  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

’29 — S.  Lyle  Hudson  continues  to  en- 
joy his  work  as  assistant  special  account- 
ant with  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
company,  1365  Cass  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Residence  address:  1121  Beaconsfield  rd., 
Grosse  Point  Park,  Mich. 

’29 — -Helen  E.  Walrath  has  been  teach- 
ing English  and  physical  geography  and 
acting  as  librarian  in  Allen  high  school, 
a boarding  school  for  Negro  girls  in  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C.  Address:  241  College  st. 

’29,  ’29 — The  engagement  of  Eugenia 
H.  Ives  to  Jack  W.  Schaefer  has  been 
announced.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
this  summer. 

’29,  ’30 — Howard  C.  Sparks  and  Joe 
F.  Hattenbach  are  at  Ohio  State  Med- 
ical School  “toughing  it  out”  together. 
Address:  1662  Neil  ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

’29 — The  engagement  of  Eunice  Mer- 
riman  to  Stanley  R.  Caldwell  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Merriman  has  been 
teaching  in  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  past 
two  years,  where  Mr.  Caldwell,  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
now  an  examiner  with  the  State  Banking 
department. 

’30 — J.  Clayton  Miller  reports: 
“Achievements:  Just  passed  my  21st 

birthday.  Please  drop  the  Master  and 
call  me  Mister.  Children:  Have  about  a 
hundred  very  nice  Chinese  students  that 
I would  like  to  adopt.  Etc.:  Waiting  for 
the  next  war  to  start  here.”  Address: 
Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Schools,  Taiku, 
Shansi,  China. 

’30 — Frances  Gifford  is  enjoying  teach- 
ing at  Nathan  Hale  high  school,  to  which 
she  was  transferred  from  Collinwood  high 
school  the  third  week  of  school  last  fall. 
Address:  1748  Easthan  ave.,  E.  Cleve- 
land. 


Viola  Hayward,  ’30,  Reunion  Sec’ y 

’30 — The  engagement  of  May  Ramsay 
and  Vincent  Danford,  formerly  of  Ore- 
gon State  University,  was  announced 
March  28  at  Miss  Ramsay's  home  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Before  coming  to 
Oberlin  Miss  Ramsay  attended  prep 
school  at  Punahou  Academy,  Honolulu, 
where  she  and  her  fiance  were  graduated 
in  1926.  Mr.  Danford  is  now  employed 
in  the  Bank  of  Hawaii. 

’30 — Harold  D.  Koontz  has  been 
awarded  the  Strathcona  Fellowship  of 
$1200  for  graduate  work  in  Yale  next 
year  in  the  field  of  public  utilities.  He 
expects  to  graduate  M.  B.  A.  from  North- 
western University  in  June. 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co* 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


In  all  times  of  stress 

a strong  anchor  of  safety 


Our  1930 
Financial 
Statement 

shows 

this  Company 
holding 

its  usual  strong 
position  in 

Resources 

and 

Surplus 

Funds 

T 


A.  G. 


of  Boston.  Massachusetts 


Admitted  Assets,  December  31,  1930  ....  S584,121,813.41 


Reserves  and  all  other  liabilities 541,320,308.97 

Surplus  of  Assets  for  Emergencies 42,801,504.44 


Income  Received  in  1930  154,381,579.65 

Added  to  reserves  during  the  year 35,007,828.00 

Paid  to  Policyholders 75,121,420.00 

Total  Paid  Policyholders  in  (ill  Years  681,561,755.00 

Invested  on  Policyholders’  Account  during  the 

Year 82.300,519.03 

Dividends  paid  policyholders  in  1930  . . . 18,620,863.25 

Reserve  for  policyholders’ dividends  in  1931  . 20,220,000.00 


Don’t  Invest  on  uTips”  or  ^Hearsay” 


People  often  exercise  less  care  in  investing  large  sums  of  money  than  in  making  small 
purchases. 

1 he  very  man  who  will  shop  around  and  make  investigations  before  spending  twenty- 
live  or  fifty  dollars  for  an  article  will  sometimes  invest  ten  times  that  much  on  the  “tip”  of 
some  acquaintance,  or  because  a stock  salesman  presents  a glowing  picture  of  big  profits. 

Don’t  invest  your  money  without  careful  investigation. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co.  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you  about  your  investment 
problems,  and  get  accurate  information  concerning  securities  that  are  offered  you. 

There  will  be  no  obligation,  and  you  will  not  be  discouraged  from  buying  any  se- 
curity we  know  to  be  safe. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

“On  The  Corner ” 


EUROPE 

Sail  on  Your  OFFICIAL  ALUMNI  FLEET 


# Everybody’s  doing  it  . . . planning 
to  take  advantage  of  1931’s  travel  bargains 
abroad.  Hotel  rooms,  food  and  entertainment 
on  the  continent  are  much  lower  than  in  any 
recent  year  . . . while  amazingly  low  fares  on 
splendid  United  States  Lines  ships  cut  costs 
right  from  the  pier. 

Naturally  the  university  crowd  is  going  United 
States  Lines,  official  fleet  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Associations.  Typical  of  its  passenger 
lists— THE  LEVIATHAN  has  carried  repre- 
sentatives of  more  than  60  colleges  on  one 
crossing  ...  the  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
on  its  July  1 sailing  will  be  the  official  ship 
of  the  Harvard -Yale  track  teams  Europe- 
bound  for  the  Oxford-Cambridge  meet. 


LEVIATHAN,  vibrationless  5 day  speed  to 
Europe  offers  low  fares  with  full  complement 
of  luxury  in  First  Class  . . . suppers  and  enter- 
tainment without  cover  charge  or  1 check  in 
the  brilliant  Club  Leviathan,  Ben  Bemie 
dance  orchestra.  Pompeian  swimming  pool, 
gymnasium,  electric  baths.  All  deck  games. 
Famous  cabin  ships  . . . GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON, AMERICA,  REPUBLIC,  PRESIDENT 
HARDING,  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  . . . 
offer  comfort  and  steadiness  at  low  fares. 
Tempting  Tourist  Third  Cabin  values,  from 
$105  one  way,  $185  round  trip  and  the  fa- 
mous new  LEVIATHAN  Tourist  “Grade  A 
from  $122.50  one  way,  $216  round  trip. 
United  States  Lines  offices  abroad  have  card 
indexes  with  names  and  addresses  of  all 


Leviathan  at  Southampton 


American  University  Alumni  residing 
in  Europe.  For  new  fares,  deckplans, 
itineraries,  etc.,  write  your  alumni  sec- 
retary, your  local  agent,  or 


UNITED  STATES 


LINES 


OFFICIAL 


FLEET  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


New  York,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clcyel 
Orleans,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  London,  Pari., 


and  Detroit  St.  Loui.,  Philadelphia,  San  Franci.ro,  Lo.  Angela.,  Minneapoli.,  Seattle,  Fituburgh,  Washington.  Little  Hock.  New 
THESE  LINES  OFFER  A COMPLETE  FREIGHT  SERVICE-SPECIFY  AMERICAN  SHIPS  FOR  YOUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 


